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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


THE thoughts of all Christendom have turn- 
ed to the event which marked a new era in 
the world’s history. The birth of a little 
child, of poor parents, in a despised nation 
and a dreary, wicked age, is the occurrence 
from which the civilized nations of the 
earth reckon the beginning of things. This 
country is what it is because’ of 
that event. In the life that thus 
began and in the death which 
ended it there lay a magnetic force to win 
the hearts of our Teutonic forefathers. They 
had resisted the Roman emperior with suc- 
cess, but they bowed before the White King 
who came from the East, and whose life had 
been one of self-denial and suffering for His 
brethren’s sake. 

If there be any magnetism in that life for 
their children, it will be seen in drawing us 
from hard and selfish ways tothe love of our 
brethren and our neighbors. Of all the old 
prophecies which the Jews said meant the 
Messiah, His thought fastened first on that 
of Isaiah: “He shall turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children and the children to 
the fathers.”” He saw it as His work to 
quicken and pacify human affection, to bind 
men in closer bonds of helpful brotherhood, 
to make men live for the uses rather than 
the gains of life, and to set them to watch 
against injuring each other as zealously as 
they had watched against receiving injury. 

In one of BROWNING’s poems he portrays 
a murderer who has taken refuge at the 
altar of an Italian chureh. The son of his 
victim stands on the verge of che sanctuary, 
shaking his fist with fierce, but powerless, 
hate at the man who has made him father- 
less. And the poet sadly remarks that the 
sad eves of Christ upon the crucifix above 
the altar, after all the centuries of Christian 
training, ‘‘see only this.’’ There is room 
enough for such lamentation over the sins 
of Christendom, and of our own land. But 
the sad eyes see more than this. They 
see a higher and purer family affec- 
tion. They see a_ growing sense of 
brotherhood, a growing spirit of help- 
fulness transfusing society. They see 
a righteous discontent with wrongs, which 
sloth and self-indulgence would make us 
toleratein silence. They see a growing con- 
viction that the weak are the trust given to 
the strong, and that the strong are the guar- 
dians of the weak. When these things have 
become not a part but the whole with us, 
then the White King will ‘‘see the travail of 
His soul and be satisfied.” 


THE Spanish Treaty seems to be doomed 
to defeat even before its formal considera- 
tion has begun. Almost every one isopposed 





to it, and nobody asks its ratification. The 
Free Traders dislike it as threatening to do 
away with the surplus, while leaving the 
protective features of the Tariff. The Pro- 
tectionists regard this and all such treaties as 
blunders in policy and blows at the protec- 
tive system. The sugar-producers regard it 
as a fatal blow to Louisiana. The sugar-re- 
finers denounce it because it admits not only 
raw sugar, but sugar high in the scale of re- 
finement. The tobacco-growers protest that 
it subjects the farmer and planter to the 
competition of slave labor. The cigar-makers 
say it will prostrate their industry. The 
producers of iron ore declare that the com- 
petition of the Cuban mines, recently opened 
by American capital with cheap labor, would 
close our own. The philanthropists object 
to conferring privileges on the slave-owners 
of Cuba and Porto Rico, which are refused to 
Jamaica and Barbadoes. Last of all, the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, rejecting 
a majority report in favor of the treaty, de- 
clared, by atwo-thirds majority, that it ought 
not to be ratified. 

The treaty is so palpably a sacrifice of 
every American interest as to involve in its 
discredit every one who has had a hand in 
negotiating it. That Mr. FosTER was not 
aman of the calibre and the information 
needed to deal-with such questions, every 
one knew. But that Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN 
should have been willing to press its adop- 
tion in the Senate is a surprise even to thoge 
who expected little from his administration 
of the State Department. 

It is to be hoped that the defeat of this 
treaty will carry with it that of the who'’e 
series now before Congress or about to come 
before it. The same objections lie against 
them all. They all are engagements to tie 
our hands foraterm of years. So far as 
the management of our fiscal policy is con- 
cerned, they all are the outcome of a vicious 
method of settling financial problems through 
the chicane of diplomacy. And that with 
Mexico carries with it the possibility of 
every injury to our own industry, which is 
implicit in that with Spain for Cuba. 

THE Christmas holidays find the session of 
Congress as barren asa year ago, and with 
much less excuse. The House has not had 
the excitement of choosing a Speaker, and 
the suspense over the selection of, commit- 
tees, to account for its idleness. But nothing 
has been done beyond a debate over the bill 
toregulate railroad traffic between the States. 
The Senate has passed the bill to admit 
Southern Dakota, as a State, which has the 
force of a protest against its exclusion for 
unjust reasons. . When last the question was 
up, the alleged repudiation of debt by Yank- 
ton county was given as a reason against ad- 





mission. But the Territory has compelled 
that county to keep its promises, and 
yet the barriers are as high as_ before. 
The trouble is that Utah is the only 
Territory that has population enough 
to entitle it to a representative in the 
House, and could be expected to vote 
with the Democrats. But the admission of 
Utah as a State is too strong a proposal for 
even the Democracy to stomach. The case 
would not be met by cutting Texas in two, 
because this would increase the Democratic 
Electoral vote only by two, while Dakota 
would add three to that of the Republicans. 
So the new State must wait until both 
Houses of Congress are Republican. 


THERE is a growing conviction in favor of 
the regulation of the railroads by the State 
and national government. The hundred 
thousand miles of this property runs for the 
most part over private property which was 
given up for this use under governmental 
compulsion, and on the plea of public inter- 
est and necessity. A corporation thus fav- 
ored by the exercise of the State’s rights of 
eminent domain, or endowed with grants of 
land from the public domain, is not on the 
same footing as a corporation which bought 
its site by a private bargain. It is a public 
trust for public uses, and must not use its 
franchises except for the advantage of the 
public. The private profits of its share- 
holders are not more to be keptin mind than 
the public interest of the community. 

The Granger decisions of the Supreme 
Court have put an end to many common de- 
lusions on the subject. The notion that a 
railroad company was a private corporation, 
and that State interference with its franchises 
was communism, went down before the 
sturdy sense of the We-tern farmers, backed 
by the highest legal authority. The East, 
after denouncing the West in this matter, has 
followed its example, recognizing the sub- 
stantial justice of it. The question no long- 
er is whether there shall be governiment 
legislation, but what it shall be. The 
reluctance and resistance of the rail- 
roads to accept the new _ situation 
is probably tending to procure much more 
extreme measures than otherwise would be 
enacted. The House of Representatives is 
not a bad picture of the country in this re- 
spect. ‘Two parties are forming around this 
subject. The one represented by Mr. Lona, 
of Massachusetts, wishes action on the strict- 
est lines of justice to both the railroads and 
the public. The other, represented by Mr. 
REAGAN, of Texas, approaches the subject 
with a not unnatural resentment of the re- 


sistance made by these corporations to proper - 


legislation for the public protection. That 
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there is such a party as this the railroads 
may thank themselves. 

There is need to move slowly, just because 
the constitutional! limitations on national 
jurisdiction will convert every measure of 
severity into a measure of gross injustice to 
a few corporations. If the national govern- 
ment had the power it ought to possess, to 
regulate the railroads everywhere and in 
every public respect, more or less severity 
might be of less importance. It is different 
when this severity will fall on some and not 
onall. Inthis respect the experience of 
Massachusetts as tothe minimum of State 
control required to secure public interests is 
the best line for the direction of national 
legislation. 


Mr. McCuuttocu is now settled in his seat 
as Secretary of the Treasury, and will keep 
it warm for just about seventy days, 
unless Mr. CLEVELAND should conclude 
that so good a Free Trader ought to be re- 
tained, in order to let foreign goods come in 
easily and keep home-made well depressed 
in price. The vote on confirmation is said 
to have been fifty yeas to one nay—the soli- 
tary man being RIDDLEBERGER, who kept 
his colors nai'ed to the mast and quit fight- 
ing. He made th: best show of the fifty-one. 
What is neeced in the Tariff contest is 
men who are in earnest and _ not 
idlers. Too many of our public men 
seem to have fallen into the idea that itis only 
required of them to turn out occasionally on 
a dress parade for Protection. But the 
working people of America do not think so, 
and will not. They are looking for men of 
pluck and grit, who will say no, emphati- 
cally, in such a case as this of confirming a 
Free Trade Secretary of the Treasury. 

Of the fifty votes in the affirmative, sev- 
eral must have been cast by the Republicans. 
The Democrats are reputed to have voted 
solidly that way, but they can only muster 
about thirty-five, and probably all were not 
in their seats. But it would seem to be a 
stretch of the courtesy due to Mr. ARTHUR 
to confirm for him a Free Trader as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

AND now Senator GARLAND, of Arkansas, 
is said to be slated for Attorney General, in 
order that he may interpret the law concern- 
ing elections, Supervisors, Marshals, ete., in 
a manner satisfactory to the South. Mr. 
GARLAND was a delegate to the Arkansas 
State Convention of 1861 that passed the Se- 
cession Ordinance,and he served throughout 
the war in the Confederate ‘‘Congress.”’ He 
is, therefore, presumed to be solid as a South- 
ern man, and the demand of his section in 
his behalf is strong. It should be said in his 
favor, however, that Mr. GARLAND is a good 
lawyer, and that in the Senate he is regarded 
asa moderate and reasonable representative 
of his side of the party lines. 

THE Hartford Courant, Senator Haw- 
LEY’s paper, strongly approves the sugges- 
tion of Congressman MONEY, of Mississippi, 
for Postmaster General, in the new admin- 
istration. It says that by reason of having 
been for years a member of the Post-offlice 
Committee of the House—and now its Chair- 
man—he is familiar with the service and its 








requirements. Years ago, ‘“‘GARFIELD’S 
Postmaster General’ (Mr. JAMES, of 
course), said that MonEyY, of all the men on 
his side of the House, would be the right 
one for the Post-office Department. And 
in a recent interview, reported by 
a St. Louis journal, he is reported 
as saying that, if appointed, he wouid 
stick closely to the Civil Service law—letter 
and spirit. ‘I don’t believe,” he said, ‘‘that 
the railway postal clerks and the clerks in 
the Post-office Department should be re- 
moved under any circumstances while they 
are performing their duties as they are now. 
It would be manifestly and highly improper 
and injudicious to discharge the railway em- 
ployees. They have the service very near 
perfection. Their work is that of experts 
and they should be retained.’’ 





In HI8 oration on Saturday at the unveil- 
ing of the statue to Admiral DUPONT, Sena- 
tor BAYARD gave proof of his unreadiness, 
even yet, to accept the idea that the United 
States is a nation. The statue, he said, 
‘attests the gratitude of a Republic,” and 
then he qualified this by adding ‘‘of a great 
family of Republics acting in a National 
Union.”’ Thisis playing with words. Areall 
the States, separately, Republics? Are they 
not simply geographical divisions of the na- 
tion, with certain local rights and functions 
secured to them ? 


THERE are many counties in the State 
which this year, in the BLAINE tidal wave, 
elected Republican members of the Legis- 
lature. Naturally, the Republicans want to 
hold these counties for the future,and though 
the present majorities are very small there 
is some assurance that this may be done, if 
the party proceeds wisely. 

But the consequences of unwise proceed- 
ing are easy to foresee. Take the case of 
Montgomery county, for instance. The Re- 
publican majority there, in a total of nearly 
twenty-three thousand, is about five hundred. 
Can such a county as this afford to throw 
itself into the CAMERON pit? We judge 
not, very decidedly. The feeling of Mont- 
gomery county is not for Mr. CAMERON and 
never has been. More than that, there are 
hundreds of Republican voters in it who 
will not consent, under any pressure, to 
yield themselves for the use of the machine 
which he has directed and managed. This 
was certainly pretty well shown in 1882, and 
no further demonstration of the fact will be 
called for now by any real friend of Repub- 
lican success. 

What, then, is the wise and sound course 
of the Republican members from those close 
counties? Obviously it is to vote for some can- 
didate for U. S. Senator who will affront and 
offend no element of the party. Mr. Cam- 
ERON is not such a candidate; he is, on the 
contrary, one who will cause affront and 
give offense, as has been abundantly shown 
in the past. 


“NOTHING was said during the recent 
campaign against Senator CAMERON, and 
no opposition was manifested to his re-elec- 
tion; it is therefore out of order to oppose 
him now,” 





This seems to be the substance of an argu- 
ment made by a city contemporary. The 
lack of logic in it is painful. Why was 
there no opposition to Mr. CAMERON during 
the campaign? For the very reason that it 
was pretended he was not in the field as a 
candidate, and did not intend tobe! This 
was the assurance given out by his hench- 
men, and while it was not believed by some 
who were least unsuspicious, it did serve to 
prevent a distinct and definite presentation 
of the issue whether Mr. CAMERON should 
be re-chosen. 

But apart from the question whether there 
was opposition to Mr. CAMERON between 
June and November, is the question whether 
it is wise to elect him now. This is what 
must be considered by the Republicans of 
Pennsylvania. Will they strengthen the 
party by putting it into Mr. CAMERON’Ss 
hands again, after having once broken away 
from him completely? Is it possible that 
under his control the party will do so well 
as it did when the people acted for them- 
selves? These are the questions that go to 
the root of the situation. 


THERE is great distress among the work- 
ing people of Cleveland, a dispatch from 
that city says. The iron works are idle or 
slackly engaged, and the number of unem- 
ployed is very large. This is a sad story. 
but it isthe same that comes from many 
quarters. And yet, in the face of it, some 
persons want to make it easier for foreign- 
made articles to come intothis market! 
They propose to patronize England’s indus- 
tries and leave our own languish. 

AT COATESVILLE, Penna., the iron firm of 
CHARLES Huston & Sons, finding their 
orders light, were obliged to issue an order 
reducing their force. To this a response, 
signed by those who were retained, was 
sent them, in which the signers said that, as 
it would be very hard on those who were to 
be laid off entirely, they asked that there 
should be a division of labor among the 
whole number, those who were not dis- 
charged giving up part of their work for the 
sake of the others. The firm, in their re- 
sponse, accede to this proposal, and will try 
to get as much employment for all as possi- 
ble. This is a noteworthy instance of the 
right sort of feeling between employers and 
their work people. 


THE more closely Mr. ARTHUR’S record, 
during the recent campaign, is looked into, 
the less appears his claim to the New York 
Senatorship. Mr. JOoNEs, of the National 
Republican Committee, complains of a 
marked abstinence from all encouragement 
from the President to his own party. The 
committee called on Mr. ARTHUR three times, 
and yet in no instance did they get speech 
with him, although in one instance, at least, 
he was at home. His prospects are injured, 
also, by the selection of Mr. MCCULLOCH as 
Secretary of the Treasury. It is felt thata 
President who could give such an office to a 
Free Trader would be no fit representative 
of the party at the present crisis. 

On the other hand, Mr. EVARTS seems to 
gain ground daily. Members of the Legis- 
lature who have taken any pains to ascer- 
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tain the wishes of their constituents report 
that he alone has the popular confidence, 
and that his election to the Senate would be 
hailed with great satisfaction. It would be 
felt, if Mr. EvVARTs were made Senator, that 
the Republicon party in New York had 
ceased to blunder and had begun to put its 
best foot foremost. The party everywhere 
would share in the satisfaction. Mr. Evar‘s, 
unlike his competitors, is a man of national 
size. Whatever he may have been before 
he went to Washington, he rose to the at- 
mosphere of statesmanship as Secretary of 
State. He nowis a man who stands fora 
hearty and distinctive Republicanism, and 
who represents all the best elements and 
tendencies of the party. Judge Noau 
Davis, declining himself to be a candidate, 
gives his support to the candidacy of Mr. 
EvaRrts, and adds:— 

“What we ought now, under our defeat, to dois 
to put into the Senate the ablest champion of Re- 
publican principles we can find in the State. The 
Senate is to be the forum in which the great ques- 
tions of national policy that were at stake, though 
largely evaded by our opponents, in the late can- 
vass are to be vindicated and maintained. The 
protection of American industry, the national 
banking system, the currency, the general finan- 
cial policy of the country, the relations between 
our own and other republics and governments of 
this continent, and, above all, the intricate and 
delicate questions growing out of the ‘solid South,’ 
and the practical denial to millions of our fellow- 
citizens of the personal and political rights guar- 
anteed to them by the constitution, upon which 
denial the solid South now exists, to the injury of 
every citizen of the North, by the gross inequality 
of representation it produces, are subjects that 
must be debated on the floor of the Senate.” 


THE House has passed the bill to make the 
Bureau of Agriculture a department and its 
head a Cabinet officer, with the title of Sec- 
retary. The chief defect of this measure is 
that it stops short of what is needed. We 
need two new Cabinet offices, to represent 
the industrial interests of the country. if 
not four or five. Mines, forests, commerce, 
manufactures, all need representation. One 
Secretaryship of the two last, and the in- 
clusion of the rest with agriculture, is the 
least that should be given. The effete gov- 
ernments of Europe are far ahead of us in 
their official recognition of the national im- 
portance of industry. Seats of this kind 
exist in all the continental cabinets, and 
even in England there is the President of 
the Board of Trade witha cabinet rank. In 
our chief executive council the industries of 
the country are represented only by the offi- 
cial whose business it is to tax them. 





Mr. Evarts has announced his candidacy 
in a letter, which avows in general, but em- 
phatic terms, his loyalty to all the principles 
of the party. Ashe well says, these have 
not been announced to the country in any 
ambiguous terms. He reminds the Legisla- 
ture of the gravity of the choice which the 
crisis lays upon them. 


THE burning of theorphan asylum in Brook- 
lyn, and the loss of many lives, calls atten- 
tion once more to the special dangers of 
these institutions. A great barracks, filled 
with sleeping children to the top, is a place 
in which a fire cannot fail to cause horrible 
losses of life. It is hard enough to keep our 





public schools safe, although the children in 
them are present only in the ‘day time, are 
always awake, and the buildings are but 
three stories high. 

If there are to be such asylums, they 
should be constructed on the lines adopted 
at the Presbyterian Orphanage in this city. 
Instead of one great living house there are 
several smaller homes, each under the charge 
of amatron. This is the idea of the famous 
Rough House, founded near Hamburg, by 
WIcHERN. It makes a vast difference as to 
the daily comfort and the moral culture of 
the children. Those who live in anything 
like a home under home care, are not 
subject to that sense of utter desolation, 
which attends child life in a barracks under 
a drill which must be military rather than 
paternal. 

The highest solution of the problem is that 
reached in Adams county, Massachusetts, 
and some counties of New York. Every un- 
cared for child is found a home by adoption 
into a family, and none are sent to institu- 
tions. 


THE failure to effect the arrest of Captain 
HoweGatTeE, charged with serious offences 
while in the public service, is disgraceful to 
the national government and to the Navy 
Department. The man has been in hiding 
for some time, but the place of his conceal- 
ment was known in Washington circles. 
Everybody could find him except the detec- 
tives. And whenSecretary LINCOLN learned 
this and resolved to have him taken into cus- 
tody, the fact was at once sent to the news- 
papers by some zealous friend of Mr. How- 
GATE in fhe department. He thus was 
given notice to get out of the way. These 
are among the things which have helped to 
shift the government from the Republican 
party to its rival. They make the country 
impatient with an administration which, in 
this as in the Star route cases, has friends of 
the criminals in official positions, and, there- 
fore, cannot keep its own counsel! for a day. 
It was not unnatural for the people to say, 
‘Tf these fellows can do no better, let us try 
the others.””’ Mr. ARTHUR and his associ- 
ates helped in many ways to elect Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND. 

But in this matter of the military and 
naval services, no change of administration 
will mend the matter. The trouble there is 
the control of the services by powerful 
rings, whose organization has not been 
broken since before the war. Mutual favor 
and mutual defense seem to be the basis of 
the ‘‘Regular Army ring,’’ and it would 
have been strengthened immensely if the 
Democrats had succeeded in making Mr. 
Hancock the President of the United 
States. Whether its present choice will 
make any headway against this influence 
remains to be seen. 

Ir rt were not for the occasional experi- 
ences we have on our own soil with Mis- 
souri train robbers, we should be inclined to 
cast reflections upon the Mexican railways, 
from which the news comes that ‘at Silao, 
on the Mexican Central Road, a freight train 
was wrecked by armed bandits, on the 15th 
instant, and considerable merchandise 
stolen.”” But all the same it is creditable 





neither to Missouri nor Mexico that such 
affairs should occur. 


THESE are bad times in all directions. 
From Scotland comes word of an extensive 
depression of the agricultural interests. The 
Scottish Chamber of Agriculture has issued 
an address to landlords and the people de- 
manding an immediate reduction of rents, 
on the ground that the depression in the 
agricultural industry appears to be perma- 
nent. It is proposed that a Royal Commis- 
sion be appointed to inquire into the causes 
of the decrease of values, with the view of 
taking suitable measures to alleviate the 
present urgent distress. 


ONE of the German newspapers points out 
the true policy for Prince Bismarck. He 
must make friends with the Centre or Catho- 
lic party in the Reichstag by putting an end 
to the Kultur Kampf. Apart from the 
Catholics there are not enough Conserva- 
tives in Germany to control the Reichstag. 
It was a gross blunder for BISMARCK to 
have allowed the National Liberals to drag 
him into a war with these natural allies of 
his Tory friends. Many of the Tories pro- 
tested against it, but were outborne. 
Since he broke with the Liberals he 
has made petty concessions to the 
Catholics, but he has given no broad re- 
moval of their real grievances. He has 
clung to the Falk Laws, while asking the 
support of those to whom these laws were 
both outrageand insult. Fora time he got 
their support. They now find he will go 
no farther, and have gone over to the oppo- 
sition. It will humble the Chancellor’s pride 
to have to admit the greatest of his blunders 
asaruler. But the admission must come, 
for the logic of events is forcing it on him. 
In ashort time we shall see ‘‘the solidarity 
of the Conservative interests’”’ recognized in 
Germany, as after the troubles of 1848. 


Ir WOULD be a mistake to attach toomuch 
weight to the game of international bluster 
and diplomatic brag which is going forward 
in the semi-official organs in Europe. These 
irresponsible diplomats are like cats ona 
yard fence; they scold a vast amount before 
it comes to the use of claws. Russia and 
Germany are not going to order England 
out of Egypt. Neither of them cares to get 
into the pickle in which the war on Arabi 
Bey has plunged England. They know the 
country is bankrupt, that it cannot continue 
to pay the bondholders, and that whoever 
undertakes to rule it must either pay the 
piper or fight all the Bourses of Europe. 
They are not going down to Egypt. 

THE war between France and China con- 
tinues to be transacted with nearly as much 
secrecy as if it were a purely confidential 
transaction. Our only trustworthy glimpses 
of occurrences are through English and for- 
eign merchants at the Treaty Ports, and 
other means of knowing what occurs is not 
of the best. In Tonquin, for instance, it is 
pretty certain that there has been nearly 
constant fighting; and while the Chinese 
have been driven back very constantly, 
they keep up the struggle. They have 
not the arms or drill of the French troops, 
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but they have inexhaustible numbers and 
the will to sacrifice them. Itis to Tonquin 
that all the reinforcements are going, but 
nothing short of a great army can suffice to 
bring the war in that province to a conclu- 
sion favorable to France. Yet from Ton- 
quin we hear hardly a word. The Chinese 
will not report anything but victories. The 
French withhold news which shows how 
desperate their situation is. 

M. FERRY announces that the time for 
negotiation is over, and that war has begun 
in earnest. It was time for this change 
much earlier in the year. France has been 
giving the world the curious spectacle of 
carrying on a war nearly unprovoked and 
entirely undeclared, while professing anx- 
iety to prevent war. She may find the bad 
precedent very much to her disadvantage, 
the next time the Germans think it neces- 
sary to move westward. But war in 
earnest in China cannot be war in Ton- 
guin. It must mean an_ expedition 
to Pekin, for nothing but a blow at the very 
heart ever disconcerts this huge polyp of an 
empire. The Pekin government will go on 
for a century with war in the provinces, and 
eare little if the capital be not threatened. 
To attack Pekin would be expensive. It 
would require an army five times as great'as 
the force in Tonquin, and the force in Ton- 
quin could not form a part of it, unless the 
French would see their new conquest over- 
run at once. 


THE Congo Conference has completed its 
work by voting the neutralization of the 
territory claimed by the International Asso- 
ciation, France alone resisting this proposal 
and claiming prior rights. This is as much 
as the association could have expected from 
the conference, but the conclusions reached 
do not bind the minority. France retains 
her claim, and may find room to exercise it 
when the nondescript government set up by 
the association has fallen tu pieces. 

It was a naive suggestion of a London 
newspaper that the conference should take 
up the Nicaragua question in the same way. 
That America is as open as Africa to the 
aggressions and diplomatic arrangements of 
European powers, is a doctrine to which 
American ears are not accustumed. 

WORK WHICH PHILADELPHIA 
MUST DO. 

What shall we make of Philadelphia? 
Nothing that is worth while by simply let- 
ting matters drift. Great cities, like indi- 
viduals, acquire character and achieve suc- 
cess thrcugh sustained and voluntary effort. 
For one as for the other, the easy path is 
that which leads downward, while the steps 
are steep and slippery that lead to power, 
prosperity and peace. What we are already 
isthe fruit of brave lives spent in brave 
service of the community. No recent city 
has a more illustrious roll of dead citizens, 
from THomaAs Story and JAMES LOGAN 
down to Henry C. Carey and ROBERT 
PATTERSON. The substance of these men’s 
lives has become part of the social fabric. 
They labored; we have entered into their 
labors. But if Philadelphia is to continue to 
advance, it must be by the same public 
spirit as shone forth in their lives. 





We need to look more at the city as a 
whole to see what it lacks of being all it 
ought to be. Its wretched and neglected dis- 
tricts demand more thought and care than 
they are getting, many as are the agencies 
at work in them. Such districts grow in ex- 
tent and in incurableness by neglect. In 
other cities they have reached an extent 
which has become a terror to their people. 
They always are the point of danger when 
great epidemics threaten. The disease 
fastens on the weakest part of the civic 
body, and from that it spreads to the rest. 
Mere self-interest, therefore, prompts ex- 
actly the same course as is suggested by 
higher considerations. 

The intellectual advance of the city is es- 
sential to thé general welfare. Our school 
system is supposed to provide for this. But 
its methods are poor. They consist largely 
of a series of traditions, caprices and _ acci- 
dents, without any reason for themselves. 
Years are spent in learning the geography 
of the round world, but not an hour to the 
local character and peculiarities of Philadel- 
phia. Enough commercial arithmetic is 
taught to convert our children into commer- 
cial clerks. Butthe instruction in drawing 
and music is new and far below what it 
ought to be. To a great manufacturing 
city this is of prime importance. The mul- 
tiplication table is nearly all the arithmetic 
the child needs. The art of drawing isa 
prime necessity. 

Then we need a system of public libraries 
—not one in a central locality, but four or 
five spread over the city. One in every 
ward would not be too many, and would pay 
for itself in furnishing an escape from vicious 
resorts four young men, as well as in diffus- 
ing a larger intelligence. All over the coun- 
try such libraries are now arising. Theyare 
to be found in New England and Western 
towns far less populous than a ward of Phil- 
adeiphia. Their establishment has been go- 
ing on all over the country, and if our re- 
missness should continue, New York and 
Piiladeiphia bid fair to be the only Ameri- 
can cities without a public library. 

The health of the city demands greater 
changes for the better. We need an abun- 
dance of pure water, such as the Schuy!kill 
ohce gave us, but has ceased to give. If the 
costly sewer for the transportation of sew- 
age, apart from the channel of the river, 
should prove a failure, there must be 
no hesitation in having recourse to 
other means. To pause would be = as 
foolishly wrong as it would be 
for a father of a family to take a fresh step 
to secure his children’s health, because for- 
mer steps had been costly failures. We can 
afford the cost of good water, whatever that 
cost may be. This is a point in which the 
interests of the taxpayers must yield to 
those of the whole public. It is a plain 
duty which must be discharged, whatever 
the cost. 

Such changes in our arrangements as grow 
out of our enlargement asa city must get at- 
tentfon. Philadelphia has become cumber- 
some by its own extent. Our system of 
separate houses has carried the city over an 
area too great to be traversed by the old 
mmeans of conveyance. Either we must 





have rapid transit on elevated or underground 
railroads, or there will begin a pressure of 
population in the central parts of the city. 
Being unable to extend farther laterally we 
will begin to extend perpendicularly. Lofty 
tenement houses and businesss structures 
like those of New York will rise skyward. 
The separate houses of the poor will disap- 
pear and great rookeries will take their 
place. There are selfish owners of real es- 
tate to which this prospect is wel- 
come. They constitute a solid phalanx 
in opposition to rapid transit. They 
want New York prices for their laud and for 
the buildings on it. But the public spirit of 
the city must defeat their selfishness. To 
preserve the best characteristics of the city 
we must bestir ourselves to find an outlet for 
its already congested population. The out- 
skirts of the city must be placed as near the 
centre in the time required to reach them as 
applied science has made possible to us. On 
what lines or by what means we do not pre- 
sume tosay. That is a question of detail. 

The good work begun by the Committee 
of One Hundred must be carried on by the 
citizens, but with the avoidance of the mis- 
takes which at last wrecked the committee. 
We must put only honest and honorable 
men in places of trust and power. To this 
end the system of city government must it- 
self be reformed. There must be such a 
change as will make the Mayor our responsi- 
ble head and our effective Chief Magistrate. 
We must know where to put the blame when 
things go wrong in any department. 


MR. CAMERON SHOULD WITH- 
DRAW. 


Mr. CAMERON should not persistin his can- 
didacy for another term. He ought to with- 
draw. He owes this to the Republican 
party. 

The reasons for such a course are three, 
any one of them sufficient, and all of them 
combined overwhelining. Mr. CAMERON 
should withdraw because he cannot ade- 
quately represent the great interests of this 
State in the Tariff contest which is now be- 
ginning. During the next five years Penn- 
sylvania ought to have a man of the highest 
abilities in the Senate. She should be con- 
tent with nothing less. She is so deeply and 
vitally interested in the issue of this great 
struggle between Home Labor and Foreign 

Japital that she ought to make the best fight 
of which she is capable. Mr. CAMERON may 
be a Tariff man, though his course at pres- 
ent with reference to the treaties does not 
look that way, but even if he is for the Tariff 
he cannot advovrate the cause as Pennsylva- 
nia requires. His abilities are executive, not 
legislative. He is far more fit to be Secre- 
tary of War than United States Senator. 

Mr. CAMERON ought to withdraw because 
his candidacy distracts the Republican party 
of Pennsylvania, and because, if successful, 
his electicn would pour new virus into its 
veins, to be shown hereafter in outbreaks 
and convulsions. The party is now strong, 
because in 1884, unlike 1876 and 1880, the 
people had their way, and Mr. CAMERON 
yielded and retired, but if, in place of this, 
he is now to resume his control and the peo- 
ple are to give way, it will not be long before 
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the natural consequences of this. reversal of 
right methods will appear. Mr. CAMERON 
owes it to his party to withdraw, in order 
that the Republican strength of this State, 
the centre of the line in the fight for Protec- 
tion, shall be kept at its highest point. Any 
man who stands in the way of this is no real 
friend either of Protection or the Republi- 
can party. 

Mr. CAMERON ought not to persist in be- 
ing a candidate, now, because of the dis- 
honest mannerin which his candidacy has 
been concealed and denied, and then, after 
this concealment and denial, disclosed. We 
do not say that he is himself responsible for 
this, but his friends and advocates are. They 
pretended for months—all the period be- 
tween the Spring of 1884 and the November 
elections—that he had retired from publie 
life. They ridiculed the idea that he would 
again ask foran election. They used every 
method of lulling the Republicans of Penn- 
sylvania into a sense of security at the same 
time that they were quietly securing the 
choice of candidates for the Legislature fa- 
vorable to him. This was duplicity of which 
honorable men would be ashamed. Mr. 
CAMERON should show his appreciation of it 
by declining to be a candidate under such 
circumstances. 








ORGANIZED AND SYSTEMATIC 
CHARITY. 


The severity of winter, equally with the 
coming of Christmas, reminds us of the 
hardships of the poor. This is the worst 
winter for many years, as the degree of 
business depression is so much greater. 
There always are people out of work at this 
season. The business of brick-making and 
brick-laying and nearly all kinds of farm 
labor are suspended. There are multitudes 
who gladly would give a_ winter’s 
labor for their ‘‘keep.’’ It cannot be said 
that any of these people are undeserving. 
It is true that there might be among them 
more forethought for ‘‘a rainy day;”’ but this 
is about equally true of all classes. No other 
hasaright to throw stones at them. But 
they are as sober, as industrious, and as rich 
in the social sympathies and household af- 
fections as any class. How to help them 
without patronizing and degrading, or 
tempting them to become dependent on help, 
is a nice problem. 

In Philadelphia we have a great organ‘za- 
tion which is trying to master the problem 
of help. It is not a close corporation in the 
hands of a limited circle of benevolent peo- 
ple. Itaims at breaking down the wall of 
partition between the benevolent and the 
indifferent, and enlisting all classes. It is 
not centralized at an office distant from your 
home. It has an_ office in your 
own ward, managed by your neighbors. 
They exercise the largest powers of local 
government that are consistent with a 
general harmony in method It has em- 
ployment for all the time you can give it, 
and much as it needs money and _ provisions 
in such a winter, it has need of your time 
more. It will take charge of every case you 
send it to the utmost of its power. It 
will do so at your expense, if you 
so wish, or at its own if you do not. And 





in every case it will seek to deal with the 
persons relieved so as to lift them, if that be 
possible, out of the list of dependents. 

The Charity Organization of Philadelphia 
is one of a great number of such societies, 
which are laboring for the same end and on 
the same lines. They exist in neariy every 
city of Great Britain and America. Boston, 
New York, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, all have these organ- 
izations. They all aim at co-operation to the 
utmost with every other charitable society 
in the same field, at an investigation of every 
case thorough enough to ascertain the de- 
greeand character of its claims, at giving relief 
in such a shape as best meets its needs, and 
at treating the poor as human beings, and 
not as mere stomachs to be filled and backs 
to be clothed. They also all agree that very 
much has to be learned as to the best 
way of dealing with this exceedingly 
delicate and complex problem, and that our 
first need is great schools in which grown 
people may help each other in the study. 
Such aschool is the Monthly Assembly of 
the Philadelphia Society, in which the mem- 
bers, for this purpose, meet each other and 
all who are interested. Its papers and dis- 
cussions are of great interest. 





THE NICARAGUA SCHEME. 

The Nicaragua Treaty is an utterly im- 
practicable arrangement, whose chief use is 
toemphasize the embarrassment of our di- 
plomacy under Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’S ad- 
ministration of the State Department. If 
Mr. BLAINE’s ideas had been carried out 
we should have had by this time a_ well-or- 
ganized State system for this continent, 
under the leadership of the United States. 
There would have been a recognized mode 
of continental co-operation in the settle- 
ment of such questions as were of 
more than national interest. The con- 
struction of a canal or canals across Cen- 
tral America—by whomsoever undertaken— 
would have been effected under a conti- 
nental guarantee for their neutrality. The 
nations of Europe would have had their 
notice that this continent was no Jonger a 
number of isolated republics, but a group of 
States which had come to an understanding 
with each other, and which meant to take 
charge of all continental interests. 

In place of this we havea French company 
working at a canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama, and asking a guarantee of neutral- 
ity from the State system of Europe, as though 
they were in Africa or some other uncivil- 
ized region. Wehavethe American State 
Department trying to overreach them by se- 
curing concessions of doubtful value froma 
single State. And we have the highly con- 
servative Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN proposing 
that we break through all the firmest tradi- 
tions of American diplomacy and establish 
a protectorate over Nicaragua. To such 
conclusions has the diplomacy of Mr. 
ArruHor and his Cabinet brought us! 

If there were no engineering objections to 
the proposed canal—and the objections of 
that kind are both many and great—this 
matter of the protectorate would be fatal 
of itself. ‘Friendship for all; entangling 
alliances with none,’’ was the answer with 





which we met our old allies, the French, 
when they claimed our help in their Euro- 
pean wars. It isa maxim which no Ameri- 
can statesman, till this year, has ever thought 
of setting aside. Mr. BLAINE respected it 
in his boldest proposals for new relations 
with our sister Republicans. Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN was bound doubly to respect 
it, from the tenor of his objection to Mr. 
BLAINE’S proposal. 

What would it mean practically? It 
would extend the line of possible attack on 
us to a point far distant from our coast. It 
would make us guarantee Nicaragua against 
the consequences of her own aggression on 
the rights of her neighbors. It would throw 
upon us all the consequences of a policy we 
could not control. It would) make the new 
canal politically the most costly of our ac- 
quisitions, as it is likely to be the most costly, 
in a monetary sense, of any public work the 
country has undertaken. 


FRESH FIELDS IN OLD ENG- 
LAND.* . 


The ‘“‘ Fresh Fields’’ trodden by Mr. John 
Burroughs are the old and well-trodden ones 
of Great Britain, but the pedestrian has eyes 
and ears for things not seen and heard by 
every American who makes atourin the 
parent island. Hisobservations on ‘Nature 
in England” are, on the whole, just; yet 
exceptions may be taken to the statements 
that the mountains are ‘‘vast, elevated 
sheep-walks and rabbit-warrens’’ of turfy 
and grassy character ; that ‘‘the whole phy- 
siognomy of the land bespeaks the action of 
slow, uniform, conservative agencies,’’ and 
that England is nota ‘land of granite and 
marble, but of chalk, marl and clay.”’ The 
writer has, from his own account, passed 
over the gneiss and granite, yet his impres- 
sions are derived almost entirely from the 
chalk and clay of Southeastern England. It 
is asif a visitor to the United States, tra- 
versing Florida and Louisiana, should de- 
clare the land to be a vast low-lying area of 
sand, swamp and delta; asif an English- 
man settled on the open prairie should speak 
of our land asa forestless area of grass, or 
as if he who has only seen the rounded sum- 
mits of the coast range of California or of 
the AHeghenies of Pennsylvaniashould deny 
this country the possession of ‘‘ shelvin 
rocks and sheer precipices.’’ The charm o 
the scenery of Britain is its variety. Within 
its confined limits can be found the frown- 
ing precipice of Archean rock, rising six or 
eight hundred feet from the clear sea at the 
foot—the rugged peak, the deep dell, the 
rounded down, the gently swelling hill, the 
broad, fertile valley, the extensive moorland, 
the crumbling chalk and the shifting sand, 
all on a small scale compared with this coun- 
try, yet the more readily accessible for this, 
and, fortunately, Nature does not belittle 
any of her beauties by placing beside them 
a scale of comparison. In his criticisms of 
English woods Mr. Burroughs is true to life 
—the woods are plantations,- the fine old 
trees lack the air of wildness which pervades 
the woods of the Eastern States, or the sub- 
limity of the redwood forests of California— 
they belong to man, and show his nurturing 
hand. ‘‘Weedsof all kindsare rare, except 
the nettle,” says Mr. Burroughs. But if he 
had spent a whole day in ‘‘spudding”’ the 
thistles out of a small field, he would con- 
cede the abundance of that sturdy weed. 
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The damp climate, the universal green- 
ness, the tendency of mosses and flowering 
lants to take root in the crannies of build- 
ings are put forward by our author with 
truth and force, and his pictures of pastoral 
and field life, perfect cultivation, and the 
all-pervading presence of human life and 
human handiwork are true of lowland Eng- 
land and lowland Scotiand, atleast. It is 
strange that Mr. Burroughs should attempt 
to find the Celt in the lowiand Scotch, the 
“Sassanach ”’ of the Highlander. 

A lover of birds and an admirer of bird- 
song, our author finds it hard to accord su- 
periorivy to either the English or the Ameri- 
can songsters. Of the nightingale, for which 
he hunted long, only to find himself too late 
in the season to hear its full voice, he says: 
“We have no bird-voice so piercing and 
loud, with such flexibility and compass, such 
full-throated harmony and long-drawn ¢a- 
dences, though we have songs of more mel- 
ody, tenderness and plaintiveness.’”? He ad- 
mits that no bird of the Eastern States fills 
the place of the skylark. The great abun- 
dance of the chaffinch, its spirited song, 
and the unmerited neglect with which it is 
treated in Great Britain; the ‘‘animated, 
loud and clear’? notes of the song-thrush 
and the ‘‘leisurely strain’’ of the robin 
are appreciatively touched upon in his ‘‘im- 
pressions of Some English Birds,”’ and the 
mark is fully hit when our author says that 
the reason why oursongsters appear to Eng- 
lish travelers inferior to their own is because 
they are less noisy and vociferous, less abun- 
dant and familiar. One must go into the 
woods to hear them. 

Our author’s glance at British wildflow- 
ers is so accurate that quotations must be 
pardoned. ‘‘I did not observe so many va- 
rieties of wildflowers as at home, but a great 
profusion of specimens; Nature’s lap is 
fuller, but the kinds are fewer. Where you 
find one of a kind you will find ten thou- 
sand...... In July the scarlet poppies are 
thickly sprinkled over nearly every wheat 
and oat-fieldin the kingdom. The green, 
waving grain seenis to have been spattered 
with blood...... Never before did IL see so 
much white clover...... The prettiest of all 
humble roadside flowers I saw was the little 
blue speedwell;”’ the daisy, ‘‘a little white 
ring. its margin unevenly tipped with crim- 
son, it looks up at one with the eye of a 
child ;”’ the furze, ‘ its multitude of rich, 
yellow, pealike blossoms exhaling a perfume 
that reminded me of mingled cocoanut and 

eaches ;”’ the wild hyacinth, which ‘makes 
he underwood as blue as the sky.”’ Of all 
British flowers, the tall purple foxglove 
seems to have attracted our author most. 
‘We have,”’ says he, ‘‘no conspicuous wild- 
flower that compares with it.’’ It seems 
strange, after all this, to meet with the 
*ow’re true’’ remark: that ‘‘ the place tosee 
European weeds is in America.”” The deli- 
cate blossoms of varied forms and tints that 
inhabit the woods aud glens of this country 
are crowded out of the fields by plants that 
in England are far less conspicuous. In 
England ‘they hunt the weeds mercilessly ; 
they have no room for them.’’ Here every 
weed is allowed to go to seed, while the pas- 
ture plants are close-cropped. 

Mr. Burroughs is no believer in British 
decadence: ‘‘ Neither the land nor the race 
shows any exhaustion. In both there is yet 
the freshness and fruitfulness of a new 
country. You would think the people had 
just come into possession of a virgin soil. 

here is a pioneer hardiness and fertility 
about them.’’ London he stylesan enormous 
country village with nearly four million 
souls, where people ‘‘ keepa rustic freshness 
of look and sobriety of manner...... There is 
squalor and misery enough, of course, and 





*Fresh Fields. By John Eurroughs. Boston: 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 1885, 





too much, but this takes itself away to holes 
and corners.”’ 

The work, as a whole, is exceedingly in- 
teresting, full of picturesque sketches of 
English scenes and life; and. perhaps its 
only drawback is the too great prominence 
and the intense reverence accorded to 
Thomas Carlyle. W. N. L. 


REVIEWS. 

THE CROKER Papers. The Correspond- 
ence and Diaries of John Wilson Croker, 
Secretary to the Admiralty from 1809 to 
1830. Edited by Louis J. Jennings» In 
two volumes. Pp. xiii. and 584; ix. and 
572. 8vo. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, $5. 

These large and handsome volumes are 
the most important addition that has been 
made recently to the literature of English 
history. To many, if not most, American 
readers Mr. Croker is known only as the 
editor of Boswell, whom Macaulay tried to 
write down, and tried in vain. Some may 
confound him with his contemporary 
and countryman, Mr. Thomas Croften 
Croker, who was not a_ relative. A 
few ma have traced his course 
as an English politician who elicited 
the abusefof Disraeii, Thackeray, Lord John 
Russell (in his Life of Moore) and Trevel- 
van (in his Life of Macaulay), and may 
have gained the impression that he was a 
mau of mean and despotic temper, who 
roused a singuiar degree of hatred. But 
from this time Mr. Croker, with all his 
faults and also with all his merits, will be a 
more intelligible figure to the English 
reader. And he will be remembered with 
some gratitude for the light his letters and 
journals cast on a long and very important 
period of English history. 

Mr. Croker certainly was not a man of 
extraordinary abilities. He was a steady 
and useful plodder in the field of letters as 
of politics. An Irishman by birth, and a 
member of the English ‘‘garrison,’’ he seems 
to have been singularly destitute of that racy 
humor which the great writers of Enylish- 
lrish stock owed to the touch of Irish soil 
and their contact with the Celt. His highest 
reach is a social repartee. A much worse 
fault of his temper was an offensive man- 
ner displayed to his subordinates and_ his 
political antagonists, and never more rampant 
than in his political articles. He was a 
Tory of the Tories, loyal to the party’s pro- 
gramme amid the Reform storms of 1832 and 
the Free Trade secession of 1847. Yet he 
had foresight enough to urge Catholic eman- 
cipation long before it was conceded, and to 
suggest a gradual and partial reform of Par- 
liament as a means of averting the revolu- 
tion which came in 1852. 

But it is not his personal capacity, or the 
idiosyncracy of his temper, or the part he 
played in public life, or in letters, that gives 
especial value to his work as a historian of 
his times. It was the peculiarity that,though 
he made many and very bitter enemies, he 
also made fast friends of men who made his- 
tory. The Duke of Wellington,George IV., 
Canning and Peel all used and trusted his 
friendship. He was not an especially sym- 
pathetic man. But there wasa dogged loy- 
alty in the m?n which inspired confidence. 
He was sure to be true to every confidence 
imposed on him. He also was sure 
to use his opportunities to serve 
his friends to the best of his knowledge 
and abilities. Himself rather unambitious 
of distinction, especially after the early death 
of his only son, he never was in any one’s 
way. In political cases he was an adviser 
who could be trusted by the party leaders, 
for he was broad enough to be judicial even 
in his estimates of his friends’ claims on the 
party. Asa consequence he earned the love 


of very few, but the confidence of many, 





and he writes asa man who holds a favored 
position for’seeing the real lines on which 
events are moving. 

Nothing in these volumes is more valuable 
than the account of George IV., first as 
Prince Regent and then as King. We have 
been favored with a great many books about 
this ‘‘first gentleman of Europe,’’ which give 
us the very worst of him. No man could 
make a good man of him. His life was im- 
pure, selfish and frivolous. But he 
was not the thing of utter disgust 
we find depicted in the Greville Me- 
moirs. Itistrue that some of the group 
which gathered around the man, and _ tried 
torespect him in spite of hissins, found in him 
that which made their relationsto him tolera- 
ble. Mr. Croker has done this. He has not 
whitewashed his royal friend. He notes 
very freely his faults, big and littie. But 
his account not only brings the King within 
the reach of our conception as a_possibie 
human being; it also shows him to have 
been a man of many attractive qualities, who 
hated to give pain and loved to give pleas- 
ure, who was far more loyal to his political 
friends than he has had credit for, and who 
paid respect to the decencies of life as far 
as was consistent with his disregard for 
some of the virtues. There is no document 
in the book more interesting than the mem- 
oranda of the statement the King dictated 
to Mr. Croker, showing that he had not 
played fast and loose with the Whigs till 
they did so with him, and that his treatment 
of Sheridan was a good deal better tian that 
brilliant and erratic Irishman had any right 
to expect. 

Mr. Croker’s relations to the King grew 
naturally out of his connection with the 
King’s government. They were qualified by 
the old Tory creed that the sons of Kings 
were not to be judged as are those of other 
men, and that in judging their relations to 
wonien an allowance should be made for the 
fact that these marriages are made for dynas- 
tic reasons, and seldom are happy. But we 
fear we cannot say even so much as this in 
excuse for his intimacy with Lord Hertford. 
This nobleman lives in the pages of Mr. Dis- 
raeliand Mr. Thackeray, and in a not un- 
just light. Heliveda much more scandal- 
ous Jife than George 1V., and paid less 
tribute to virtue by the practice of reserves. 
None of the excuses that his friends made 
for the King could be pleaded for the Peer. 


Yet Mr. Croker, the most respectable and 


demure of Tory politicians, lived on such 
terms with this man as must have been un- 
derstood by every one as a virtual condona- 
tion of the rascal’s offenses. 

Lord Hertford practiced so far on Mr. 
Croker’s complaisance as to demand from 
him a recognition of his mistresses, and the 
refusal caused a rumpus which should have 
ended their friendship, but did not. Mr. 
Croker was for a long time the manager of 
the Hertford estates without a salary, and 
was compensated tor this service by a legacy 
of £21,000. The present reviewer can 
say from personal knowledge that his 
management was not such as to secure 
for the Marquis the good will of 
either his tenants or his neighbors. Never 
were landlords more justly and cordially de- 
tested, and never was there a more glaring 
contrast between the treatment of the ten- 
ants on this estate, and that of the tenants 
of the Marquis of Downshire. Fortunately 
for the Hertfords their property lay in 
County Down, and their tenants were large 
farmers and linen manufacturers of the Lis- 
burn neighborhood. If they had been in 
Tipperary, they and theiragents would have 
been treated to the logic of cold lead. 

The most illustrious of Mr. Croker’s 
friends was the Duke of Wellington, who 
very gladly accepted his services even before 
he started for the Peninsula, and who re- 
mained his friend tothe last. The picture 
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of the Duke which these memoirs present 
is one of the most interesting things in the 
book. Wellington has been treated too 
much by his biographers with that stiff 
Oflicialism in which the English used to de- 
light. We have had a great deal of the 
Duke, the General, the Minister, and very 
little of the man. Itis the man we see in 
the unreserved confidences of this book, and 
what is told us makes us wish there were 
much more. There is even a touch of unde- 
signed humor in the Duke’s description of 
the ‘‘dry-nurses’’ sent with him by the 
Horse Guards into the Low Countries 
and Spain, and in his account of his one and 
only meeting with Lord Nelson, in which 
both the buffoonish and the serious side of 
Nelson were shown. There is a magnani- 
mity in the Duke’s estimate of men and sol- 
diers which does him honor. But of his 
great antagonist the Duke held exactly the 
opinion that M. Lanfry has embodied in his 
ife of Napoleon, and which is justified fully 
by the publication of the Emperor’s corres- 
pondence. He writes to Mr. Croker:— 

“Buonaparte’s whole life, civil, political 
and military, wasa fraud. ‘There was nota 
transaction, great or small, in which lying 
and fraud were not introduced. += 
* Buonaparte’s foreign policy was force 
and menace, aided by fraud and corruption. 
lf the fraud was discovered, force and men- 
ace succeeded; and in most ca es the unfor- 
tunate victim did not dare to avow that he 
perceived the fraud.”’ 

Highly honorable to the old soldier was 
his attitude toward party questions. His 
saying that ‘‘the Queen’s government must 
go on” was the boundary of his Toryism. 

Te never put party above country, as Mr. 
Croker was disposed to do. When the Tory 
ministry accepted the Free Trade platform, 
he declined: to bolt, as Croker did. He 
wrote to him: ‘My position is not the Corn 
Law; but it isto maintain a government in 
the country.”’ 

Mr. Croker’s friendship with Sir Robert 
Peel began when the latter was Irish Secre- 
tary, and his great abilities were still un- 
recognized. He did his friend service 
in calling the attention of Lord Liverpool to 
his capacity to serve the country. Through 
all Peel’s career up to the moment of his 
avowal of a Free Trade policy he remained 
his steadfast and valuable friend. . He still 
stood by him when other pronounced Tories 
discerned the indications of a change in his 
principles. But when the change was com- 
plete all ties were severed. Mr. Croker dis- 
cussed Sir Robert’s conduct in The Quar- 
terly in terms which led the latter to 
ask an entire discontinuance of intercourse. 
To the last Mr. Croker maintained that 1832 
and 1847 were the suicidal years of English 
statesmanship. He gave no credence to the 
prophecies of a new era of prosperity of 
English agriculture under Free Trade, and 
the events have justified him. 

Besides these central figures we meet a 
great number of persons of importance 
and interest in these well-edited volumes— 
Brougham, Bishop Wilberforce, Henry 
Drummond, Lockhart, and his great father- 
in-law, Croly, Lord George Bentinck, and 
others. American matters are seldom 
touched on, and American personages 
seldom enter Croker’s circle. The Ameri- 
can view of recent English history always 
will be the opposite of that here given, 
but it is well that Americans should have ac- 
cess to a Tory view of it so well and ably pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Jennings has discharged his duties as 
editor very admirably, and has associated his 
— name with a valuable and interesting 

ook. 
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THE CONTINUITY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT: 
A Study of Modern Theology in the Light 
of its History. By Alexander V. G. Allen, 
Professor in the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge. Pp. xviii. 438. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Brief as has been the existence of the 
Bohlen Lecturship it already has added two 
valuable works to our theological literature. 
The present work is a bold, original study 
of the history of theology by a Broad 
Churehman. It marks the _ progress 
of liberty of discussion that, although the 
book far outruns Dr. Hampden’s famous 
Bampton Lectures in its criticism of the cur- 
rent forms of theological thought, and in 
tracing these toa comparatively recent and 
often dubious origin, yet it hardiy will 
cause a ripple of opposition and probably 
but littie criticism of the hostile kind. 

The keynote of the book is anti-Augus- 
tinian. In Augustine Professor Allen seems 
to find the evil genius of the Christian 
chureh—the man whose genius and personal 
piety consecrated all the bad tendencies at 
work in the Latin branch of the church. To 
Augustine we owe the papacy, the schism 
between East and West, the extermination 
of the higher and purer theology of the early 
Alexandrian fathers and the popularization 
of a mode of thought which throws Chris- 
tian theology into collision with all the domi- 
nant tendencies of modern thought. He ad- 
mits, indeed, a difference in Augustine 
himself at different stages of his career In 
the writings which appeared in the interval 
between his conversion and his coutrover- 
sies, there is a strainof nobler thinking. 
But controversy ruined him asa thinker, 
led him to exaggerations and to “‘economy ”’ 
of truth, and made him the chief patron of 
every mischief which was raising its head in 
the West. 

On the other hand Professor Allen finds 
his ideal theologian in the great Alexandrian 
fathers, and especially in Clement and 
Athanasius, who may be said to begin and 
close the series. He finds in them the doc- 
trine of God’s immanence in the world, the 
broad faith in the world-wide activity of the 
Divine Logos—the Son of God—in human 
hearts, the recognition that the preparation 
for Christianity went on in many other lines 
than Judaism, and the faith in the ceaseless 
presence of the Son as the consecrator 
of hunian life, the deliverer from 
the bondage of sin, and _ the en- 
lightener of the understanding. Equally 
does he value their omissions No tran- 
scendence or distance of God from the 
world, no intermediate powers between 
God and men, no enslavement of the will 
by sin, no total depravity inherited from 
Adam, no mystical supernaturalism in the 
sacraments, no apostolic succession of 
Bishops, no priestly authority, no eternal 
punishment of the lost. ina word they are 
broad churchmen, somewhat of the school 
of Frederick Maurice and Charles Kingsley. 
In the revival of the type of Christianity the 
represent Mr. Allen (like Mr. Holland, Logie 
and Life) sees the hopes of the future for 
the Church. 

In an able review of the whole history of 
theology he sketches the antagonism of the 
Alexandrian and the Augustinian theologies 
through all ages to our own—the former 
dominant and perpetual, the latter pro- 
testing and sporadic. . But this is not a 
justification of the title of the book. 
If Mr. Allen be right, there has been no 
“continuity of Christian thought.’’ There 
has been a continuity of unchristian think- 
ing, with recurrent revivals of Christian 
thinking. Evenin the Eastern Church the 
school of Alexandria has not perpetuated 
itself, its last great representative being 
John Chrysostom. In the West that school 
has been but the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, and crying only at intervals. 





The book is distinctly, thoroughly and use- 
fully partisan. It brings out sides of Chris- 
tian truth which have been neglected, and it 
puts these forward with an emphasis which 
must command attention. But it is one- 
sided. It ignores the facts that the range of 
Christian truth embraces other ideas than 
found currency in Alexandria, that Roman 
law was as much a pedagogue to bring the 
world to Christ as was Greek philosophy, 
that there is an epistuue to the Romans as 
well as a Gospel of John in the Chris- 
tian canon, and that the Christian revela- 
tion contemplates a new order of social life, 
with characteristic institutions, as well as 
new ideas of personal duty. 

Professor Allen has had _ to cover a great 
field, and he has done it with remarkable 
accuracy and carefulness. Here and there 
we notice a slip, as when he says the author 
of the Deutsche Theologie was one of the 
Brethren of the Common Life. And in his 
account of the German mystics, Preger’s 
Geschichte should be mentioned as _super- 
seding all other works. 


BABYLONIAN LIFE AND History. By E. 
A. Wallis Budge, Assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Oriental Antiquities, British Mu- 
seum. Religious Tract Society, London, 


1884. 

This little book, number V. of the really 
excellent series of ‘‘ By-Paths of Bible 
Knowledge,”’ is very much more pretentious 
than was its predecessor on ‘Assyrian Life 
and History.” Mr. Budge has briefly told 
the history of Babylonia as far as the records 
go, and has touched on the relation of these 
records to the Biblicalaccounts. During the 
past year or two, however, chiefly through 
the labors of Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, a num- 
ber of discoveries have been made which 
are of importance for Babylonian history, 
and of these Mr. Budge has treated in a 
manner more appropriate for a learned 
journal. Not the least interesting of these 
discoveries is that of a small inseription at 
Abu-Habbah (the Biblical Sepharvaim), 
which carries Babylonian history back to 
3800 B.C. Mr. Budge shows'‘true English 
blood in the pertinacity with which he sticks 
to the mistakes of the early Assyrivlogists ; 
in fact, he improves on them by perpetrating 
one on his own account. Belteshazzar, the 
name given to Daniel at the Babylonian 
court, ke derives from Beltis-sarra-usur, 
which would mean ‘‘ the goddess Beltis pro- 
tects the King.’’ But the name of the god- 
dess is written with tau, and Belteshazzar 
with a teth. Mr. Budge might have found, 
without going very far, that Assyrian pos- 
sessed a werd—alatu—“‘ life”’—written with 
a teith. Asa Babylonian specialist, he might 
have known that the form in’ that dialect 
was bilat, and that with the pronominal suf- 
fix the name would mean ‘‘ protect his life.’ 
A modified form of this etymology of Mr. 
Budge would much better fit the name Bel- 
shazzar. Wehad almost thought that Pro- 
fessor Sayce had succeeded in dispelling the 
notion that Cyrus was a monotheist, but once 
again itis repeated. And finally, we still 
have the rebellious brother of Assurbanipal 
(Sardanapalus) called Samullu-suma-ukina, 
though it has been for some time known 
that the first element was the name of the 
sun-god, and should accordingly be read 
Shamash. With these few exceptions the 
book is accurate and trustworthy, and in 
some places the author has even waxed elo- 
quent. C. A. 
SIAM AND LAos, AS SEEN BY OuR AMERI- 

CAN MISSIONARIES. Pp. 552. Fully Il- 

lustrated. Philadelphia: The Presbyter- 

ian Board of Publication. 

The concentration of popular attention on 
the great peninsula of Southeastern Asia 
has suggested this account of two of the 
four countries which make up that penin- 
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sula. Siam and its dependency, Laos, lie in 
the centre, between the Burmah which Eng- 
land has half annexed, and the Annain, 
which France is strangling. It still is inde- 
pendent and free from foreign complica- 
tions. As the motto on this title-page says, 
quoting the ex-Regent of the kingdom, 
“Siam has not been disciplined by English 
and French guns, but the country has been 
opened by missionaries.’’ Perhaps the fact 
that American, and not English or French 
missionaries, who occupied this field has had 
its share in keeping the cannon out. 

Three-fourths of the book are given to 
Siam itself, and the rest to Laos. Most of 
the chapters are furnished by members of 
the American Presbyterian missionary staff, 
while a few are compiled from standard 
works. The object is not chiefly to describe 
the missionary labors which have been going 
on for more than half a century, but to put 
the whole country and its people in a graphic 
way before the American public, so as to 
make the interest in the mission intelligent. 
Those who get their ideas of Buddhism 
from “The Light of Asia’’ will not find 
their ideal realized in this picture of an in- 
tensely Buddhist country. The truth is that 
Buddhism is a creed which absorbs more 
than hait the energies of the country in a 
ritual and an asceticism which are about 
equally mischievous. It also sanctions cru- 
elties innumerable, and influences the peo- 
ple who profess it mainly in getting them. to 
seek to save their own souls at any expense 
to others. 

The book, of course, is not as even in ex- 
ecution as if one hand had written it all. 
But it is well done, and the profuse illus- 
trations do, for the most part, illustrate. 
Nothing would have been lost through the 
omission of some professional touches. 


Joun ApAms. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
(‘* American Statesmen.”’) Pp. 337. $1.25. 
Boston: Houghton,.Mifflin & Co. 

{'This is decidedly one of the best biogra- 
phies of this series, and it is remarkable, be- 
cause Mr. Morse’s treatment of Jefferson in 
the volume which he produced upon that 
eminent man was marred by defects of man- 
ner which might have been regarded as ty pi- 
cal and characteristic. His view of the 
elder Adams, however, while it is candid 
and free, is neither harsh nor patronizing, 
and, on the whole, one does not often meet 
with a more just and judicious biographical 
study. The courage of John Adams in the 
beginning of the Revolution, his develop- 
ment of and devotion to the principles upon 
which the new movement proceeded, his en- 
ergy in pushing forward the successive 
measures that the enterprise called for—all 
these Mr. Morse sets forth with hearty ap- 
preciation. Of his labors as a diplomatist 
the biographer speaks with some criticism, 
especially his lack of tact at Paris, in his 
dealings with Virgennes, near the close of 
the war; while he more sharply deals with 
some features of his course in the Presiden- 
tial chair. On the whole, however, Mr. 
Morse adinires John Adams, and it is pleas- 
ant to follow his sketch«f that large and 
rugged personage. Atno time does he say 
anything very severe concerning him, while 
in regard to the controversies with Hamilton 
that split and destroyed the Federal party, 
he takes the side of Adams, entirely, and 
will convinee his reader, beyond a doubt, 
that it was Hamilton who erred. 

One or two historical slips in the course of 
the volume may be remarked: ‘On No- 
vember 11, 1777.’’ says the biographer, on 
page 147, “‘John Adams, accompanied by 
his kinsman, Samuel Adams, set forth from 
Philadelphia on his homeward journey.”’ If 
a Pennsylvanian, writing of the city of Bos- 
ton at any time during the Revolution, had 
made so precise a blunder, he surely would 
have been held up to sharp reproof. Cer- 





tainly, Mr. Morse should have known that 
the British army occupied Philadelphia at 
the end of September, 1777, as the fruit of 
its victory at Brandywine, and did not evacu- 
ate it till latein June of the next year; and 
that, consequently, Johnand Samuel Adams 
were not very likely to peaceably ride out 
from that citv on the11th of November! It 
was from York, of course, that they set 
off, Congress being then at that town, where 
. had been sitting since the 30th of Septem- 
per. 

A somewhat less important, but still in- 
excusable slip, is that on page 316, where 
President Adams is referred to as having 
pardoned Fries, who, it is stated, ‘had led 
the riots, or, as some preferred to say, the 
rebellion in Western Pennsylvania, in 1799.’’ 
Mr. Morse, having edited Mr. John Austin 
Stevens’s ‘‘ Life of Gallatin, in this ‘‘Series,’’ 
must certainly have learned from it all the 
details of the insurrection—the ‘*‘ Whisky 
Rebellion’’—in Western Pennsylvania, in 
the summer of 1794, and he ought to have 
known enough about John Fries and _ his 
demonstrations against the officers of the 
law, in 1799, in Hast-rn Pennsylvania, not 
o confound the two affairs. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the word ‘ western’’ in the book isa 
misprint for ‘‘eastern.’’ With that correc- 
tion, the paragraph would be all right. 





THE REALITY OF RELIGION. By Henry J. 
Van Dyke, Jr., D. D. Pp. 146. $1.00. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
These are evidently six sermons on the 

necessity for a real religion, the reality of a 

personal God, immortality, inspiration, the 

atonement and the resurrection. Dr. Van 

Dyke does not use these titles, for he is care- 

fui toavoid even the appearance of theologi- 

cal terms, but no choice of words can ob- 
scure the issues here presented. The book 
is a plea forthe customary evangelical or- 
thodoxy, and it steers with skill, but, we 
fear, not with effectiveness, between the 
questions of speculative science and the ar- 
zuments of emotional or spiritual culture. 

he well-informed skeptic of the day cannot 
evade the psychological and ethnical features 
of the controversy, and on the other hand the 
devout soul who finds in its spiritual experi- 
ences the grounds of faith does not 
wish to feel the chill of seientific question- 
ings which lower the elevation of his fervor. 

Dr. Van Dyke has chosen to rest his argu- 

ment for Evangelicism on the emotional ne- 

cessities of English-speaking Christians, and 
hence, he contributes nothing to the settle- 
ment of speculative difficulties, while the 
ability of almost any writer to raise the de- 
votional standard of men by taking a stand- 
point where the foundations of their faith 
are arraigned is doubtful. Certainly Dr. 

Van Dyke writes in a pure and glowing 

style, and reverently arrays his sequence of 

appeals; but his book remains a collection 
of sermons, and perhaps the limitations of 

— speaking forbid successful dealing 

with questions so critical, fundamental and 

delicate as those he has ventured = — 


ZIG-ZAG JOURNEYS THROUGH ACADIA AND 
New France. A Summer’s Journey of 
the Zig-Zag Club Through the Historic 
Fields of the Early French Settlements of 
America. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Fully Illustrated. Boston: Estes & Lau- 
riat. 

We cannot regard this as a very good 
specimen of bookmaking, and our regard for 
both the author and the publishers makes us 
revret to say so. It would seemas though 
Mr. Butterworth had set out to write a book 
about the French colonization of Canada, 
which would bring in as many as possible of 
the wood-cut illustrations to Gazot’s ‘ His- 
tory of France”’ and other illustrated works 





on the list of the publishers. The result is 
incongruous. We have a long series of full- 
page illustrations, most of which have hardly 
the remotest connection with the professed 
subject of the book, and to make their em- 
ployment possible there are chapters written 
which have no business in such a book. But 
this is not the whole of the volume. Other 
chapters are devoted to the early history of 
the French in America, and have appropriate 
pictures. But the machinery of the book— 
the club and its concerts—dves not strike us 
as either happily conceived or happily used. 
Mr. Butterworth can do better work. 








BRIEFER NOTICES. 


Working on the principle that practice is 
as needful for the development of the voice 
as it is for enlarging the biceps, or for caus- 
ing skill in fingering a musical instrument, 
Mr. E. N. Kirby (‘* Vocal and Action Lan- 
guage, Culture and Expression.’’ Boston: 
Lee & Shepard) has written a methodical 
and useful manual for the elocutionist. The 
great importance of general as well as local 
soundness is recognized, and numerous phy- 
sical exercises are prescribed for increasing 
the capacity of the lungs and the flexibility 
of the body. Mr. Kirby’s book, while not a 
dry scientific treatise, is yet sutticiently tech- 
nical to repel the ordinary learner, but it 
will make a strong appeal to the instructor, 
and if used may succeed in introducing into 
our schools not alone the art but also the 
science of elocution. 


“German Simplified,’ by Augustin Kno- 
flach (New York, 1884. Nos. 1.-III.) is a 
very good specimen of the Hamiltonian 
method of teaching language, the method 
founded on the strictly business principle of 
teaching the most necessary part of a lan- 
guage within the shortest time. It is good 
of its kind, and wil no doubt serve to im- 
part that half knowledge which so many are 
anxious to obtain. 


The fifth volume of Mr. Bancroft’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of the United States’’—the author’s 
last revision—has been issued from the press 
of D. Appleton & Co. It begins with the 
description of the manner in which the 
Declaration of Independence was received 
by the people, and ends with the signing of 
the definitive treaty of peace at Paris, at the 
end of 1782. 

Mr. William H. Rideing, well known asa 
magazine writer and literary worker gener- 
ally, has made an interesting volume, ‘Boys 
Coastwise ; or, All Along the Shore’? (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.), for juvenile 
reading. He tellsin it the experiences of 
the pilots, about wrecks and wreckers, the 
life-saving service, the divers, the light- 
houses, the coasting sailors, and the coming 
and going of the ocean steamships. The 
book is liberally and attractively illustrated. 


The very delightful papers of Mr. S. G. 
W. Benjamin, published in 7'he Century, de- 
seriptive of the summer “Cruise of the 
Alice May” in the waters of the British prov- 
inces, have been made into a volume, which 
D. Appleton & Co. issue. They contain, of 
course, the exquisite illustrations by which 
they were originally accompanied, and form 
in their present shape a very attractive book. 


The Catholic Publication Co., Buffolo, N. 
Y., send two pamphlets. One of these is 
“* Notes on Ingersoll,’’ by Rev. Father Lam- 
bert, of Waterloo, N. Y. It is now in its 
one hundredth thousand, this being the sev- 
enth edition. The otheris ‘‘A Protestant 
Converted to Catholicity by Her Bible and 
Prayer-book,”’ the author being Mrs. Fanny 
Maria Pittar. It was originally published in 
Dublin, with an introduction by Bishop 
Mermillod, and the present (first American) 
edition has a preface by Bishop Ryan, of 
Buffalo. 
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A warm partisan, perhaps, is Mr. William 
Trant (‘Trade Unions: Their Crigin and 
Objects, Influence and Efficacy.’? London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.), but such a one 
isnot unneeded by the trade unions. In an 
interesting historical review he shows how 
one after another of the restrictive laws were 
wiped off the statute book, though in every 
case only as the result of pressure from the 
laboring man himself. The object of a trade 
union he formulates as ‘‘to doall that can be 
done to better in every respect the condi- 
tion of its members.’”’ The author, in some 
instances, adopts a rather polemical tone, 
and seems to take it for granted that goods 
purchased from a foreign country are al- 
ways paid for in native commodities. He 
may perhaps be pardoned for emphasizing 
the fact that three secretaries of trade unions 
have become members of the House of Com- 
mons; but his admirable little essay shows 
the workingmen of England to be in a high 
state of organization—a fact which has 
brought more than one theory of English 
political economy to the ground. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

The work of editing the classics still goes 
on. Messrs. Macmillan & Co., London, have 
lately published Book IX. of Homer’s 
“Odyssey,” with a commentary by John E. 
B. Mayor; Sailust’s ‘‘Catilinarian Conspir- 
acy,” by A. M. Cook; Lucretius’s ‘ De 
Rerum Natura,” Books I.-I11., by J. H. 
Warburton Lee; and Xenophon’s ** Oecono- 
micus,’’ with an introduction, notes, appen- 
dix and lexivon by Hubert A. Holden. In 
the Clarendon Press Series we also have a 
“Sallust,”” by W. W. Capes; Cicero’s ‘“‘ De 
Senectute’’? and ‘ De Amicitia,’’ by Walter 
Heslop ; and ‘‘ The Iliad’’ Books, I-XIL., by 
D. B. Monro. 

The second annual convention of the 
Modern Language Association of America 
will be held at Columbia College, N. Y., 
December 29 and 30, 1884. Papers on philo- 
logical subjects will be read, after which 
educational topics will be discussed. 

The November number of the Revwe des 
Deux Mondes contains a lengthy article on 
our Presidential election. It ascribes Cleve- 
land’s success to the Ludependent , whose 
number it places at 100,000 to 150,000, and 
the defeat of the Republicans to a weaken- 
ing of the party through a failure to aito- 
gether sweep away the corruption of Graut’s 
administration. 

Max Muller’s ‘‘ India: What Can it Teach 
Us?”’ has been translated into German. 

The American Committee for the Revision 
of the Authorized Version of the Old Testa- 
ment has issued a circular announcing, after 
fourteen years of labor, the completion of 
its work. The Book wiil be published next 
spring, from the Oxford and Cambridge 

niversity presses, and a memorial edition, 
handsomely bound ($25 in two volumes, $30 
in four volumes), will be issued to subscrib- 
ers. 

A third number of the buriesques on 
Egyptology has just appeared. The subject 
is ‘‘ The Piagues,’’ which of course furnish 
ample material for comic illustration. The 
style of the ‘“‘ papyrus”’ is even better than 
that of the last, which was translated into 
English under the title, ‘‘ He, She, It.’”? The 
matter, however, is not of the same order, 
and seems to indicate that all the humor 
which the writer possessed was expended on 
the former effort. As the subject is the 
Exodus, Hebrew, or rather Jewish, words 
are appropriately introduced. One will 


look in vain ina German dictionary for mish- 
pochoh, datles or kalle. 

Mary Barker Dodge has collected the 
choicest of her bits of poetry ina volume 
entitled ‘‘ The Gray Masque,”’ published by 
D. Lothrop & Co. 





Messrs. Charles Griffin & Co. (London) 
have published the ‘‘Hunterian Lectures 
for 1884,’’ a course of lectures on mammalian 
descent, delivered before the Royal College 
of Surgeons by W. Kitchen Parker. 


Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, have 
in press a digest of Pestalozzi’s works. 

The frontispiece in colors which enriches 
the Christmas Wide Awake is attracting 
much attention as a fine example of repro- 
duction by chromo-lithography of the tones 
and shades of water-color painting. 


Perhaps the freshly-growing interest in 
Wordsworth now observable in America 
may have had its impulse from the active 
Wordsworth Society in England. The Har- 
pers have illustrated one of his beautiful 
minor poemsin the Christmas number. of 
their magazine, and the most sumptuous 
resentation book on the holiday list of D. 

othrop & Co. is Wordsworth’s ‘Ode: In- 
timations of immortality.”” The volume 
has seven full-page drawings, two portraits 
of the poet from paintings, and notes by 
Professor Knight, of the Wordsworth Seci- 
ety; also other interesting matter pertaining 
tothe poem. The beautiful volume _ will be 
appreciated by the lovers and students of 
Wordsworth. 


Edward A. Freeman delivered an interest- 
ing inaugural lecture on the occasion of his 
installation as Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. His 
subject was ‘‘The Office of the Historical 
Professor,’’ who, he contended, should not 
be expected to prepare students for an ex- 
amination, but should be free to do better 
and higher work, to be able to collect around 
him the more advanced students who will 
study history from the original documents. 
His tribute to Goldwin Smith, one of his 
predecessors in the chair of history, will be 
interesting reading to Americans: ‘ The 
name of Goldwin Smith,’’ he said, ‘‘ is hon- 
ored in two hemispheres, honored as his 
name should be who never feared the face of 
man wherever there was truth to be asserted 
or wrong to be denounced. He went forth 
from us by his own will, but it was but to 
earry his light to another branch of our own 
folk; and it may be more graceful in us if 
we do not so much regret our own loss as 
congratulate the kindred lands to which he 
is gone. Andin absence he yet teaches us; 
some truths have become clearer to him on 
the other side of ocean than they could ever 
have been in our elder world. Not the least 
among his many services to truth and right 
reason has been done within this very year. 
He has taught us, in one of those fitting 
papers which, when they come from him, 
speak volumes, where to look for the true 
expansion of England. His keen eye has 
seen it, not in the spread of ‘empire,’ butin 
the spread of that which is the opposite to 
empire; not in the mere widening of do- 
minion—an Eastern despot could do that— 
but in that higher ealling which free Eng- 
land in the later world has shared with free 
Hellas in the elder. He has taught us the 
meanings of words, the realities of things; 
he has taught us to see, if not a ‘Greater 
Britain,’ yet anewer England, in the growth 
of new lands of Englishmen, new homes of 
the tongue and law of England, lands which 
have become more truly colonies of the Eng- 
lish folk because they have ceased to. be 
provinces of the British Crown.”’ 


The following note from Tevas Siftings 
indicates that there is such a thing as artis- 
tie endeavor, even in the border lands of the 
far Southwest, and that critical disci:imina- 
tion, too, is not wholly lacking: Colonel 
Elliot, who isthe Texas Commissioner at 
the New Orleans Exposition, has got himself 





into very serious trouble. A Dallas youth, 
who imagines that he isan artist, brought 
him a beautiful landscape he had painted, 
and told him he wanted it exhibited at New 
Orleans. ‘Certainly, sir; certainly,’’ re- 
plied Colonel Elliot. ‘‘ But I wanta card 
put on it stating that it is not for sale.” “I 
don’tthink that there is the slightest neces- 
sity for that,’’ remarked Commissioner EI- 
liot, taking another glance at the work of 
art. 

Felix Moscheles, the English portrait 
painter, lectured on Thursday afternoon, 
December 18th, to the pupils of the Women’s 
Art School cf the Cooper Union, of New 
York, and illustrated his remarks by paint- 
ing asketeh in oil. This admirable method 
of illustrating and enforcing precept by 
practice has been in favor with the greatest 
masters and best teachers of all time. It 
cannot be too highly commended to those in 
charge of art schools, and if the Instruction 
Committee of our own Academy of the 
Fine Arts would accept a hint from Mo- 
scheles they would earn the gratitude of 
students, however the teachers might re- 
gard the innovation. 


W. W. Corcoran, the Washington banker, 
bought many years ago the best portrait 
ever painted of Fanny Elisler as La Sy/- 
phide. The picture is now in the Corcoran 
Art Gallery. 


Apropos of Mr. Corcoran, press corre- 
spondents in Washington compiain that the 
Corcoran Gallery and its endowment funds 
are in the hands of fossiliferous old fogies, 
who seem to regard the property as their 
own personality and reality, and to resent 
any intimations that they are expected to 
use their charge for the benefit of the pub- 
lic and for promoting the interests of art. 
They are described as incompetent, unap- 
proachable and irascible, and, what is more 
unfortunate, they perpetuate the same state 
of affairs by filling each vacancy as it oc- 
curs in the Board with some ancient of their 
own kidney who knows nothing and cares 
nothing about art, but who has the recom- 
mendation of belonging to their own set. 
If these accounts are true, it is quite time to 
run a furrow through that fallow. 


At the National Gallery in London im- 
portant alterations are being made. What 
is known asthe Turner Gallery has been 
completely removed to make way for a new 
staircase leading to new galleries in the 
rear. Turner’s works, meanwhile, are 
housed in the room to the left where the 
Landseers and Maclises used to be—a room 
i ae they receive a great deal of needed 
light. 


Among the events of the Christmas season 
of interest to artists is the annual entertain- 
ment of the Philadelphia Sketch Club. This 
year the club will give a reception and sup- 
per to members and their families at the 
club rooms, No. 1328 Chestnut street. There 
will also be an exhibition of the latest works 
of members, including anything and every- 
thing they may have to offer, oil paintings, 
water colors, drawings, etchings, sculpture, 
plastic work and decorative designs. The 
oeeasion is always interesting and brings to- 
gether nearly all the artists and a large num- 
ber of friends of art in Philadelphia. 


A proposition has been brought before the 
United States Senate tv purchase for the 
government the plates of what is known as 
the Forbes Art Collection. This collection 
consists of a large number of etchings from 
sketches made during the war of the rebel- 


lion. Mr. Forbes was a draug'ts nan and 
illustrator who was with the Army of 
the Potomac, and the sketches made 


represent for the most part memorable 
scenes connected with the campaigns of 
that army. They have no special value as 
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works of art, being about ona line in this 
tespect with the general run of war illustra- 
ions. They have a certain historic import- 
ance, and the War Department or the Con- 
gressional Library should have a full set of 
good impressions, but for Congress to buy 
the plates would apparently be a mistake. 
The only ground on which the government 
should be asked to buy artistic works is the 
solid ground of artistic merit, and, artistic- 
ally speaking, the Forbes collection is not 
worth buying. 

Charles Sprague Pearce’s large single 
figure picture, entitled ‘“‘Prayer,’’ which at- 
tracted so much attention at the recent ex- 
hibition of the Academy of the Fine Arts, 
wasalsoin the exhibition of the Charitable Me- 
chanic Association, Boston,and was purchased 
by that society. The association also pur- 
chased from the same cvilection Wil- 
liam L. Picknell’s ‘Shore at Ipswich,’’ 

. J. Ermeking’s “Cloudy Day,” J. 
F. Lansel’s ‘Veteran of the Fleet,” 
Miss E. D. Haie’s “‘An Old Retainer,’”’ 
Arthur’s Quarterly’s ‘‘ Rugged Maine,” and 
Mrs. R. H. Nicholis’ “Primavera Venezia.’ 
The association’s gold medals were awarded 
to Charles Sprague Pearce, William L. Pick- 
nell, Robert W. Vonnoh, W. B. Closson 
(wood engraver), L. Prang & Co., and the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School. George 
Frank Stephens, of Philadelphia, was one of 
the recipients ot silver medals. 


The statue of the late Rear Admiral Sam- 
uel Francis Dupont, United States Navy, 
was unveiled in Washington on the 20th 
instant. The arrangements were in charge 
of Commander Bowman H. McCalla, United 
States Navy, assisted by Lieutenants Ack- 
ley, Kelley and others. Erected upon a 
raised mound in the centre of Dupont Cir- 
dle, which forms the intersecting point 
of a number of streets and avenues, 
the statue (of heroic size) occupies 
one of the most commanding sites in 
Washington. The Admiral is represented 
as standing on the quarter deck, marine 
giass in hand, which he has just lowered af- 
ter inspection of a distant object, leaving his 
countenance lighted with an expression of 
alert interest. He is represented iu the uni- 
form of the period and his rank in the naval 
service. ‘The attitude and carriage are ex- 
tremely gracefuland natural. The daily papers 
give elaborate accounts of the ceremonies, 
reports of the addresses and an extended 
list of the Cabinet ministers, officers of the 
navy and of the arvuy, foreign diplomats 
and other distinguished people doing honor 
to the occasion, but, strangely enough, in 
not one of ‘these accounts is the artist 
(Launt Thompson) so much as alluded to. 


Mr. N. H. Trotter has just finished a life- 
size likeness of the famous Gordon setter, 
“Royal Duke.’’ It is the most life-like piece 
of portraiture Mr. Trotter has yet executed, 
and connoisseurs in canine beauty are greatly 
a with it. .During the week it has 

een on exhibition in a Chestnut street win- 
dow, and has attracted much admiring no- 
tice. 


The Corcoran art gallery at Washington 
has been enriched by the transfer of a large 
and yaluable private collection of pictures and 
other works of art,made by Col. B.O. Tayloe, 
who wasa member of the American Lega- 
tion at London, under Minister Rush. The 
eoliection has been passed over entire to the 
gallery by Colonel Tayloe’s widow, and is to 
be held together as “The Tayloe Collec- 
tion.’’ It includes a portrait of Washing- 
ton, by Gilbert Stuart; of Bishop White, by 
H. inman, and of a British officer, by Rom- 
ney; also a Madonna, by Carlo Dolei; a 
landscape, by Doughty; three marines, by 
Clarkson Stanfield, and other important 
works. Among the marbles are several 
busts by Thorwolsden, Hiram Powers and 





Greenough; a dancing girl, by Canora, etc. 
There are also fine examples of rare old 
Japanese and chinaware, a beautiful set of 
silver porcelain, with portraits of royal 
French personages, choice bronzes by great 
artists and numerous other objects of incal- 
culable value. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


In the Lena Delta. A Narrative of the Search 
for Lieut.-Commander DeLong and His Com- 
panions ; Followed by an account of the Greely 
Relief Expedition anda Proposed Method of 
Reaching the North Pole. By George W. Mel- 
vilie, Chief Engineer U.S. N. E:tited by Mel- 
ville Phillips. Pp. 497. $2.50. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. ) 

Buddhist Records of the Western World. Trans- 
lated from the Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang (A. D. 
629). With introduction, Index, etc., by Sain- 
uel Beal, Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor 
of Chinese, University College, London. 2 vols. 
12mo. With Map. Pp. eviii. and 242: vii. and 
870. $7.00. J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. (J. B, 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

The Book-Lover. A Guide to the Best Reading. 
By James Baldwin, Ph. D. Pp. 201. $1.25. Jan- 
sen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Architectural Perspective for Beginners. Con- 
taining Eleven Plates of Practical Examples, 
Considered with Reference toa Student in an 
Architect’s Office. . A. Wright, Archi- 
tect. Large 4to. Eleven Plates. $3.00. Wil- 
liam T. Comstock, New York. 


Melodies of the Heart; Songs of Freedom, and 
Other Poems. By W. H. Venable, autior of 
“June On the Miami,” ete. Pp. 132. Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 

Prince Saroni’s Wife, and The Pearl-Shell Neck- 
lace. By Julian Hawthorne. Pp. 117. $0.75, 
Funk & Wagnalis, New York. 


The my a Brides; or, Winning Her Way. 
By Mrs. Emma D, E. N. Southworth. Pp. 503. 
$0°75. . B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


Little Arthur's History of France. From the 
Earliest Times to the Fail of the Second Em- 
pire. On the Plan of * Little Arthur’s Enug- 
land.’”’ With Map and Illustrations. Pp. 2vo. 
$1.25. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 





WILFRED SCARVEN BLUNT IN FORT- 
NIGH ILY REVIEW. 

Mohammedanism, as is well known, en- 
tered India from two separate sides and un- 
der two separate conditions. Its first ap- 
pearance was on the western seaboard in the 
shape of the Arab traders, who came with 
the double mission of propagating the faith 
and making money. These were peaceful 
preachers, who relied for success not upon 
the sword but upon the power of persuasion, 
and the Mohammedanism implanted in this 
form is still to be found on the west coast, in 
the Kokhnis of Bombay, the Moplas of Ma- 
labar, and the Moormen, or Moors (‘‘os 
Moros ’’ of the Portuguese) of Ceylon. They 
are a busy, prosperous people—shopkeepers, 
pedlars, jewellers, or plyiug certain handi- 
crafts, add notably that of house-building. 
It was extremely interesting to me to find at 
Colombo the descendants of the ancient 
Arab settlers of the eighth and ninth centu- 
ries still keeping up the commercial tradition 
oi Arabiaintact. They number in the whole 
island of Ceylon about a quarter of a mil- 
lion, and are among the most prosperous of 
its inhabitants. I found them an old-fash- 
ioned community, more occupied with this 
world than with the next, and only toa very 
small degree affected by modern thought, 
Indeed, such change as was to be noticed 
among them was of as reeent growth as the 





advent in Ceylon of Arabi and his fellow- 
exiles, whose larger experience of the great 
outside world of Islam and the prestige of 
their late championship of the faith had be- 
gun to make its impression on their thoughts. 
Until their arrival no Mohammedan in the 
island had ever sat down to meat with men 
of another faith, and very few had sent their 
children to any secular school. The exam- 
ple, however, of the exiles was beginning to 
be followed, and I found the Moormen al- 
ready anxious for wider instructien, and to 
come into communication with the general 
body of the faithful. It will be a curious re- 
sult of Egypt’s misfortune if the persecu- 
tion of their patriot chiefs shall have brought 
ideas of religious liberty to the Mohammed- 
ans of Southern India; yet it is what seems 
to be happening. It would be well if these 
Moormen and Moplas were more widely 
spread than they are, for their commercial 
instincts are a healthy element, and one 
much needed in the Mohammedan commu- 
nity of India proper. 

As I crossed from Ceylon to the mainland 
and left the coast I first came in contact with 
the other and more common Mussulman 
type—the descendants of the northern in- 
vaders—men wholly distinct from the busy 
traders just described, and neither prosper- 
ous nor advancing. The Mohammedans of 
the inland districts of the Madras Presideney 
are the poorest in India. They represent 
the extreme wave of Mogul conquest south- 
wards, long ago spent and now receding. 
They are the descendants, not of preachers 
and converts, but of the garrisons of the 
north, and their occupation of government 
gone, they are fast dying out from want of a 
means of living. The condition of the 
small Mohammedan communities of such 
towns as Tanjore and Trichinopoliis very 

itiable. Isolated in a population wholly 

lindu, possessed of no traditional industry, 

without commercia. aptitude or knowledge of 
other service than the sword’s, they seem 
dumbly to await extinction. Their few rich 
men, owners of landed property, grow daily 
less and less at their ease, preyed upon as 
they are by an army of helpless and needy 
relations. They fall in debt to the Hindu 
money-lenders, are yearly less able to cis- 
charge their liabilities, and bit by bit the 
civil courts engulf them. Those who have 
no land are reduced to manual labor of the 
simplest sorton daily wages. Itisa hard 
but inevitable fate, the fate which rests upon 
the law, that none shall live who cannot 
earn his bread. These Mohammedans of 
Southern India are the extreme exemplifica- 
tion of evils from which the whole commu- 
nity are tosome extent suffering. In the 
South they are few and hopeless, and have 
almost ceased to struggle. in the North the 
danger of their condition is rousing them to 
new activity. 

After visiting the independent Mussulman 
State of Hyderabad (a description of which 
I reserve for another occasion), and the 
communities of Calcatta ard Patna, I passed 
on with ever-increasing interest to Oude 
and the Northwest. The stronghold of Mo- 
hammedan India is the Northwest, and there 
Islam is far trom hopeless or disposed to 
perish. Intellectuaily the equals, and mor- 
ally the superiors of their Hindu neighbors, 
the Mohammedans of the Upper Ganges 
Valley have not forgotten that till ver 
lately the administration of India was a 
most entirely in their hands, and they look 
upon their declining fortunes as neither de- 
served nor irremediable. Thelr historical 
status is that of descendants of those Tartar 
and Persian and Afghan conquerors who 
have at various times invaded Hindostan 
from the Northwest, or of the Hindu con- 
verts, principally Rajputs or Pathans, made 
by these. Their race, indeed, is nowhere 
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pure, except in the case of a few princely 
and noble families, but the tradition of their 
origin remains intact, andis at the same 
time their weakness and their strength— 
their strength, inasmuch as it supplies them 
with a certain standard of honor, beneficial 
to all societies ; their weakness, inasmuch as 
it has given them prejudices against the or- 
dinary means of living open toall the world. 
The pride of conquest is the bane of all Mo- 
hammedan societies sprung from Northern 
Asia, and the Mohammedans of India form 
no exception. The Moguls never conde- 
scended to trade, but either settled on the 
land or took service, civil or military, under 
government, and their descendants are still 
swayed by the same proud instincts. Their 
misfortunes in India came upon them in 
successive waves. Forced by their Mahratta 
wars into an alliance withthe East India 
Company, the Mogul! Emperors became 
early dependent on these; and with the 
gradual absorption of the Delhi Monarchy, 
the exclusive privilege of rule departed from 
the Mohammedan caste—not all at once, but 
by degrees as new regulations were enacted 
and a hew system introduced. The first to 
suffer were the landowners. Bya certain 
fiscal measure, known as the ‘resump- 
tions,’’ requiring all holders of lands to show 
their title deeds, the Mohammedans, who 
often held by prescription rather than by 
written grant, lost largely of their estates, 
and so were reduced to poverty. Next, the 
inilitary services were in great degree cut 
off for them by the extinction of the native 
armies. And, lastly, the act changing the 
official language from Persia and Hindustani 
to English took from them their still leading 
position in the civil employment. The Mo- 
hammedans had up to this more than held 
their own with the Hindus, as Hindustani 
was their vernacular and Persian the lan- 
guage of their classics, but in English they 
were at a distinct disadvantage, for that was 
already the language of commerce, and so of 
the educated Hindus. Nor could English be 
learned except at the secular schools to which 
Mohammedans were averse to sending their 
sons, as tending to irreligion. The sources, 
therefore, of their employment were on 
every side curtailed, and a growing poverty 
has been ever since the natural result. The 
military revolt of 1857, which in Oude and 
at Delhi assumed a specially Mohammedan 
aspect, completed their disfavor with the 
English Government, and with it their ma- 
terial decline. 

At the same time, owing to circumstances 
which I have never heard fully explained, 
it isan admitted fact that numerically the 
Mohammedans of Northern India have been 
and are a rapidly-increasing body. This 
may have been due at times to extensions of 
British territory, or to conversion among the 
lower castes of Hindus, orto other causes, 
but it is certain that, whereas in old caleula- 
tions the Indian Mohammedans were placed 
roughly at thirty millions, and more recently 
by Dr. Hunter at forty miilions, they are now 
by the last census acknowledged to number 
fifty millions of souls, although the increase 
of the general population of India has been 
not at all in like proportion. With regard 
to their actual position, therefore, we are 
faced with the unsatisfactory phenomenon 
n Northern India of a vast community 
growing yearly more numerous, and at the 
same time less prosperous ; of a community 


. owning the instincts and the traditions of 


administration excluded yearly more and 
more from the administration; and of a 
community which has good grounds for 
tracing its misfortunes tu the unfavorable 
conditions imposed upon them by the im- 
erial government. The Mohammedans of 
orthern India, there is no denying it, are 
restless and dissatisfied, and the only ques- 
tion isin what form their repressed energy, 
fired by misfortune and threatened with de- 





spair, is likely to find its vent. It may be in 
two ways—for their own and the general 
good, or tor their own and the general] harm ; 
and I believe that at the present moment it 
lies largely within the power of those who 
rule India to guide it to the former and turn 
it from the latter. 

All who are responsible for tranquility in 
India must be aware that there are influ- 
ences at work, both within the country and 
beyond its borders, adverse to that tranquil- 
ity, and that at no time have these been 
more active than within the last few years, 
or engaged on ground more carefully pre- 
pared to receive thei by the unwisdom of 
English policy. I am not, and have never 
been, an alarmist about Russian invasion. 
Viewed as a power hostile to India, Russia 
is and may forever remain innocuous, and I 
should view with equanimity her approach 
to the Hindu Kush, or even to the actual 
frontier, were itimpossible for her to appear 
there asafriend. But asa friend I fear her. 
If our selfish system of government for our 
own and not India’s good remains un- 
changed ; if we do nothing to secure Indian 
loyalty ; if we refuse to give tothe people 
that assurance of ultimate self-government 
which shall enable them to wait in patience 
the realization of their hopes; if we con- 
tinue to treat them as enemies’ subdued, as 
slaves to work for us, as men devoid of 
rights, then it is certain that within a given 
time all the external world will appear to 
the Indians under a friendly guise, and Rus- 
sia as being the nearest under the most 
friendly. Norcan it be denied that under 
the present cireumstances the Czar’s Govern- 
ment has much to offer which the people of 
India might be excused for thinking twice 
before they refused. The Russian, himself 
an Oriental, would be probably less hateful 
as a master than our unsympathizing official 
Englishman. But it is far from certain that 
it would be at allasa master that he would 
present himself to Indian hopes. He might 
well appear as an ally, a liberator from the 
deadly embrace of our financial system, a 
friend of liberty, sound economy and ma- 
terial progress. Who isto say that Russia 
should not exchange, for a new commercial 
pact with herself, an offer to establish India 
in complete home rule, and thus outbid us 
In the popular affection? It would not be 
hard to persuade India that she would gain 
by the change, and, Englishman as 1 am, I 
am not quite convinced that she would on 
all points lose by it. In any case, it might 
well be that men would risk something in 
the desire of change, knowing that at worst 
it would not be much worse for them than 
now. * * * * * * * * 

Lastly, I would repeat what I have said 
elsewhere as to the special nature of the 
connection between the political and the re- 
ligious organization of all Meslem societies. 
Mohammedans look to the government un- 
der which they live as a fountain of author- 
ity; and they expect that authority to be 
used; and it is useless to repeat to them that 
the government is impartial to all religions 
and indifferent to their own. Indifference 
with them is tantamount to neglect of duty ; 
and as such the Mohammedans of India re- 
po the present abstention of the English 

overnment. 

It must not, however, from all this be sup- 
posed that, under the cloud of neglect and 
growing misfortune, the Mohammedan com- 
munity has sat still with folded hands and 
done nothing to supply its own educational 
needs. Mohammedanism in India, no less 
than Hinduism and the religion of the Par- 
sis, isin a condition of intellectual revival. 
The same new birth of the spirit of inquiry 
is witnessed with them as with the rest ; and 
the cry goes up from every town of India 
for more and better knowledge, and for 4 
wider and more generous interpretation o 
their traditions, and a more rational observ- 





ance of their law. With them, too, there 
are differences of opinion as to the direction 
of new thought and the limits of the changes 
required. A party of extreme innovation 
exists, and a party of moderate action ; and 
much rivalry has been the result and some 
bitterness—things which those who have 
studied the history of religious movements 
will recognize as signs of healthy life. The 
College of Aligarh is the headquarters of 
the new school, and I djd not fail to visit it; 
and, though I confess that my sympathies 
lie rather with the less advanced party, it is 
impossible for me too highly to praise the 
zeal which has produced such a notable re- 
sult. The Mohammedan College of Aligarh 
is the largest and most successful educa- 
tional establishment devised by purely na- 
tive effort which exists in India, and is a 
pledge of what Islam is capable of under 
conditions of intellectual liberty which are 
unknown in other lands. That it has gone 
too fast and too far is indeed its only re- 
proach. The education given there is equal 
to that of the State schools, and it is fully as 
well governed in all that regards discipline 
and moral training. Nor need it be consid- 
ered by Mohammedans wholly a misfortune 
that it should have incurred the suspicion of 
unorthodoxy, for in all new movements in 
religious bodies this must be risked ; and it 
is a hopeful sign that the very distrust with 
which it is regarded should be spurring the 
more conservative section of the community 
to educational rivalry with it. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
BANKRUPTCY LAWS: THE PROPOSED AP- 
POINTMENTS UNDER THEM. 

To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 

Some one has honestly blundered on page 
116, in speaking of the Bankrupt bill, as to 
the appointment of officers under it by the 
President. 

In all the schemes proposed the appoint- 
ment of officials has been committed to the 
courts. In the ‘‘ Lowell bill,’? as passed by 
the Senate, the Commissioners or Registers, 
the only new officials, are to be appointed by 
the Judges of the Circuit Courts, two Judges 
concurring. The practical result will be 
their selection by the United States District 
Judges, and nowhere can the power be more 
safely or conveniently and successfully ex- 
ercised. These Judges, having the law to 
administer, with knowledge of the peoplein 
the district and the privilege of committing 
a large part of the service in this sphere 
to the Commissioners, they will have every 
motive to make prudent appointments. 

The difference as to who shall appoint is 
very great. Your mistake but repeats that 
of the Tribune a few days since. There is 
one reason for its correction. It is.of the 
highest importance that our judicial stand- 
ard shall be high and dignified, and the sev- 
erance from polities as marked and as broad 
as possible. ALBERT SMALL. 

HAGERSTOWN, Md., December Ist. 





WHERE THERE IS A WEAKNESS OF THE THROAT 
or Lungs, a neglected Cold may be all that is re- 

uired to establish a lingering and generally fatal 

isease. Even where there is no special tendenc 
to bronchial or pulmonary troubies, a severe cold, 
left to take care of itself, often plants the seeds of a 
serious complaint, sure to be developed by sulse- 
quent indis: retions. Take especial care of your 
health, therefore, from the very earliest symptoms 
of a cough or cold. by prudently resorting to Dr. 
Jeyne’s Expectorant which will soothe and 
strengthen the bronchial tuhes. allay inflamma- 
tion, and cleanse them and the lungs of ail irritat- 
ing substances. An ounce of prevention is better 
than a pound of cure, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





COMMENCING DECEMBER 29, 1884 





ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—The great Holiday 
Fairy Ballet, “ Zanita.” 


CHESTNUT STREET OPERA HOUSE.— 
The Eminent Tragedian, Lawrence Barrett. 


CHESTNUT STREET THEATRE.—Nat. 
Goodwin, in “Confusion” and “Those Bells.” 

WALNUT STREET THEATRE. — The 
Comedians, Robson & Crane, in * The Cher- 
ubs.”” 

HAVERLY’S THEATRE, BROAD ST.— 
McCaull Opera Comique Co., in Planquette’s, 
“« Nell Gwynne.” 

ARCH STREET THEATRE.—The Hanlons’ 
Great Spectacular Pantomine, “ Fantasma.” 

NEW ARCH STREET OPERA HOUSE.— 
“The Private Tutor.” 


NATIONAL THEATRE.—“ Zozo.” 


CARNCROSS’S ELEVENTH ST. OPERA 
House.—Minstrels, “Our City Shadows and 
Kriss Kingle’s Visit.” 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN, — Open daily.— 
Kecent additions. 


MISCELLANEOUS. INSURANGE AND 7RUST COS. 


THE GIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust 
Co. of Philadelphia. 

Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 


Charter Perpetuat. 
SurPLus, $827,338. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 
RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS 
AND SWITCHES, 


BILLETS, SLABS AND FoRGINGS OF OPEN- Incorporated 1836. 


HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. CaPiTAL, $450,000 
, . 
Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 


208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, 

AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST. 


OFFICE: 





Copy of advertisements for THE 
AMERICAN, should be in hand Thurs- 
day, 6 A. M., to insure insertion. 


President, Joun B, GARRETT. 
Treasurer, Henry TATNALL, 
Actuary, WiLi1am P. Huston. 











MISCELLANEOUS, 
Wm. Setters & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 





—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


Sxyre AND ENGINE 





Burtpinc Co., 





PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR RENT. 


Large and very desirable room, second- 





story, No. 1018 Chestnut Street, recently 
occupied as editorial office of THE AMERI- 
CAN. Access very good, through wide and 
elegant hall-way. orth light. 
ion immediately. Apply 719 Chestnut 
Street, to H. M. JENKINS. 


Possess- 





STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 
39 SOUTH FOURTH ST. 


| “sre P. WOOD & CO., 





Johnston’s Fluid Beef. 


ONTINUED and exhaustive Analyses of this admirable 
dietetic, prove it to be beyond doubt the most nutritious 
preparation of the kind in the market. Unlike other 

extracts of beef, it is most palatable, and of a delicious flavor, 
and can be used as a sandwich, on toast or biscuit, and will 
make a splendid soup by the addition of boiling water in a 
few minutes. 
Wim. M. Shoemaker, 
Proprietor. 





Sole Manufacturer in the U. S., 


George Brougham, | 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE-WRITER. 


Why expend twice the necessary time and energy in 
writing ? 

Used and endorsed by leading professional and business 
men the world over. 

Enables one to write two or three times as fast as with 
the pen. 





IS AN AID TO COMPOSITION. 
64 page Pamphlet, mailed free. 





Correspondence solicited. 


Wyckoff, ais & Benedict, Sole A gents, 


715 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Y¥OHN WANAMAKER & CO, 


INSURANCE AND TRUS7 COS, 


INSURANCE AND TRUS7 COS. 





Useful Holiday 
Presents 
At Fair Prices. 


DRESSING GOWNS, 
SMOKING JACKETS, 
OVERCOATS, 

SUITS, 

ULSTERS, 
TRAVELLING SHAWLS, 
FINE UMBRELLAS, 
EMBROIDERED SUSPENDERS, 
ELEGANT NECKWEAR, 
WARM GLOVES, 

SILK MUFFLERS, 
BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


Joun Wanamaker & Co,, 


The Finest Clothing. 


818, 820 and 822 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ADJOINING CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 








THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST. 
INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 1865. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL, . . . «+ « $1,000,000. 
ASSETS, ° $ 14,583.444.83. 


INSURES LIVES,GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on 
demand, for which interest is allowed, and is empowered 
by law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
TRUSI EE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMIT- 
TEE, R&CEIVER, AGENT, &c., for the fasthful 
performance of which its capital and surplus fund furnish 
ample security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS 
ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the 
assets of the Company. 


The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY. President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President, and Actuary. 

JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep't. 

J. ROBERTS FUULKE, Trust Officer, 

DIRECTOKS: 

Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. | Israel Morris, Phila. 

T. Wistar Brown, Phila, | Chas. Hartshorne, Phila. 

Richard Cadbury, Phila! Wm, Gummere, Phila. 

Henry Haines, Phila. Frederic Collins, Phila, 

= H. Morris, Phila.) Philip C. Garrett, Phila. 

Rictord Wand, Phila. | Murray Shipley, Cincinnati. 

Wilhao:tt.ceor, Phila, J. M. Albertson, Norristown. 
Asa S, Wing, Philadelphia 








Tue American FIRE 
InsuRANCE Co. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 





AIM; 


CASH CAPITAL, . + « » $40C,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all 

other claims, . . . . . . 852,970 25 
Surplus over all liabilities, . .. 551,548 96 





Total. Assets, January Ist, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 
T.H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
OHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORRIS, 
JOHN T. LEWIS JOHN P. WETHERILL, 
‘“HOMAS R. MARIS, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON S, HUTCHINSON, 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 





INSURANCE COMPANY | 
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NORTH: AMERICA, 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


INCORPORATED A. D. 1794. 


Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, - = $3,000,000. 
Total Assets, rst January, 1884, $9,071,696.33. 
Surplus over all liabilities, $3,211,964.65. 


DIRECTORS: 


Samuel Field, 
Charles H. Rogers, 
Thomas McKean, 
= Lowber Welsh, 


Charles Platt, 
George L.:-Harrison, 
Francis R. Cope, 
Edward S. Clarke, 
T. Charlton Henry, 
Clenient A. Griscom, 
William Brockie, 
Henry Winsor, 
William H. Trotter, 
Albert F. Damon, 
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T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President, 
WM. A. PLATT. ad Vice-President. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 
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ohn A. Brown 
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THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 


325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every des- 
criptien, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE 

EWELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEP- 

NG on SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF V .ULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tions and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper vaults 
for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults provided 
for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON IN- 
TEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The acts Company as EXECUTOR, ADMINIS 
TRATOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND 
EXECUTES TRUSTS of every description from the 
courts, corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart frum the assets of the Company. 
As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 

STEPHEN A CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, ohn B. Gest, 
George F. Tyler. dward T. Steel, 
Henry C. G:bso.., Thomas Drake, 
Thomas McKean, C, A. Griscom, 

John C. Bullitt. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 


THE GUARANTEE 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316,318 & 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combina- 
tion and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9. $10, $14, $16 and $20; ine sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF 
MONEY. ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
‘TOR, GUARDIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, 
Agent, Attorney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under aproint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from ali other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its cnarter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER 
GUARANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, 
such as Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certifi- 
cates of Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, 
etc., etc. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge, 

For further information, call at the office or send for a 
circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vi-e-President. 
OHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
OHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
ICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


Directors. 
Charles S riinehman, 
Clayton French, 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
. Barlow Moorhead, 
sharles S. Pancoast, 
Thomas MacKellar, Daniel Donovan, 
John J. Stadiger, Wu, J. Howard, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant. 
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